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4. Derivation of Nouns and Verbs. 


4.1. Roots, Medials, and Monomorphemic 
Stems. As indicated in 3.11, there are many 
stems which appear only nominally, or only 
verbally, and cannot (on the basis of data 
now at hand) be further analyzed: Ut?/, 
live, dwell, ai: ?etat where he lives, his home 


1 For 1-3 see Potawatomi I: Phonemics, Mor- 
phophonemiecs, and Morphological Survey, IJAL 
14.1-10 (1948). The reader is reminded of the 
following abbreviations, used in glosses: 1, 2, 2, 
0,0’, 12, 15, 25. 85, 05 for person-number categories; 
ta, ti, ai, ii respectively for transitive animate, 
transitive inanimate, animate intransitive, and 
inanimate intransitive verbs; nad, nai, nid, nii 
respectively for animate dependent, animate inde- 
pendent, inanimate dependent, and inanimate 
independent nouns. 
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(participial) ; py*/. come, at; »/koki dive into 
water, ai; wis'Un eat, ai; ~/mié eat, ti. 

In some cases a root and a medial, or a 
medial which occurs as a dependent noun 
stem and a medial which does not, have 
similar (or identical) morphophonemic shape 
and the same meaning. We may regard the 
members of such pairs as distinct mor- 
phemes, as has traditionally been done in 
Algonquian, or, since they are in comple- 
mentary distribution, the members of each 
pair may be taken as alternants of a single 
morpheme; the latter procedure would re- 
quire some changes in the classification of 
morphemes, 3. Examples: k:atE leg, nid: 
kat®/. in kUkanUkat*/. be long-legged, at; 
t'UwUkE ear, nid: t' UwUk*/, in mUmakUt'- 
UwUk/. be big-eared, at; minE berry, nii: 


mUn in mUk‘UtemUn  bDlackberry, niu 
(mUk'Ute be black, ww); wikUwamE 
house, nti: wUkUmUkwE in nekUtos:- 


awUkUmUkwE barn, nii (nekUtoS:a Xy 
horse, nat); UnUnU *w man, nai: homony- 
mous medial in tUpak'UnUkewUnUnU # w 
lawyer, nai (tUpak:-UnUke hold council, az); 
Vk'we woman, nai: homonymous medial 
(plus pejorative final) in mUéUkUk-wewUS: 
first-born woman, nai (mUéUkUk-owUs: 
first-born man, nat). 

The majority of roots and medials are not 
so paired: 

Root kUS warm: kUSUtre be hot, 1 (not 
of the weather); kUSat-e be hot, a (of 
weather); kUSUsO be hot, az; kUSapos: heat 
a liquid, ti; kUSUs warm up food, ti; kUSatUs 
be glad, ai (same root?). 

Root pUm moving around: pUmUs*/, fly, 
ai; pUmOs‘e walk, ai; pUmask*/, jly, at; 
pUmatUs be alive, ai; pUmatUk-*/, swim 
along, at. 
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Root kUk hide, conceal, have something: 
kUkUto hide, tt; kUkUn hide, ta; kUkUsO 
hide, at; KUkUSk have, hold, t¢; kUkUnUko?w 
bury with something, ta; kUkatUs be rich, ai. 

Root kUk: think, decide: kUk-U?w appoint, 
choose, ta; kUk'Upye? mark, ta; kUk-enUm 
know, be acquainted with, recognize, ta. 

More than one root: KkUkUnUko?w bury 
with something, ta (above) contains also 
the root of nUko?w bury, cover up, ta; 
pUmUwapUn be almost morning, 1 contains 
pUm (above) and the root of wapUn be 
morning, be tomorrow, i; the latter occurs 
also in pyewapUn be becoming morning, 11, 
with py*/. come as first root; GkwemyewE 
rainbow = thunder-road contains the roots 
of \/tikwe thunder and myewE road. 

Medial ./ak'w wood: SUkwak'wE pine 
tree; »/wepak-wi swing an axe, throw some- 
thing, at. 

Medial y/at exist, be: kKUSatUs be glad, ai; 
pUmatUs be alive, az; pUmatUk*/. swim 
along, ai; kKUkatUs be rich, az. 

Medial +/en think: kUk-enUtUm think, az; 
nenUtUm remember, ai; OnenUtUm for- 
get, ai. 

Medial ./wek, ./wewek sound: UnUwe- 
wekUs make a noise, at; UnUwewekUt make 
a noise, 71; if this medial has the alternant 
/we, perhaps UsSUwe say so, tell so, ai. 
The form +/wewek is an old reduplication 
of +/wek (initjal reduplication of medials is 
no longer a productive process). 

Medial \/te round object: UtUtUpUée- 
wepUn ruvll, ta, ti; pitUkeée? roll in, ti; 
mis*Uéepok'Uma( *# y) peach, nai; pikUées:- 
Uko Xy siunzp, log, nit. 


4.2. Noun-Forming Finals. Almost ail 
nouns, save diminutives and _ pejoratives 
themselves, underlie a diminutive and a 
pejorative secondary derivative; discussion 
of this is postponed to 6.5. Other noun- 
forming finals include the following: 

1. ¥w, ¥y, *WE, in primary derivation: 

2 This may be a close-knit phrase of the type 
mentioned in 3.3 rather than a form with two 
roots. 
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probably present in the following and others 
like them: UnUnU w man, nai; sipU * wE 
stream, creek, nit; USkOte(*y) fire, nii; 
OtUk-exXy stump, nii; Satixy spearhead, 
arrowhead, nit. 

2. \/n/, forming a noun of instrument 
from ai verb stems. It is mainly added to 
ai verbs in +/ke, with loss of the /e/. The 
diminutive of a noun in this final has Vas’, 
with the same loss of ./e/. For ai verbs 
not ending in the final /ke, a final /e/ 
changes to ./a/. In the examples, we list 
the underlying verb first: kwUtUmoéUke 
be fishing: kwUtUmoéUkUn fishhook, nit; 
Uk-atenUke to braid hair: Uk:atenUkUn a 
braid of hair, nii; sikUme?Uke spear 
something: sikUme?UkUn spear, nit; tUk:- 
OpUéUke tie things: tUk‘OpUéUkUn any- 
thing to tie with, e.g. a hairribbon, nit; kUtUke 
prepare a garden (which does not have the 
final \/ke): kUtUkan field, niz. A number 
of nouns with this final do not pair with any 
verbs so far collected: kUpUkOk-we?UkUn 
lid, nti; kUpUko@UkUn apron, nii; Utop:- 
UwekUn tablecloth; wak-a?UkUn fence; 
was‘eéUkUn window (all nit). 

3. akUn, related to 2: pUmUn take care of 
a pet or domesticated animal, ta: pUmUnakUn 
a domesticated animal. 

4. wUn, also related to 2: OmUnaSkUno 
eat a feast, at: OmUnaskUnowUn meat at a 
feast, nit; nUkUmO sing, at: nUKUmOwUn 
song, nit; nUpwak‘a be smart, at: nUpwak:- 
awUn education, intelligence, scheme, nit; 
UwUn a dance; pyewiwUS carry a pack, at: 
wiwUsUwUn (which lacks the first root of 
the verb) pack, bundle; wis'Un eat, ai: 
wis'UnUwUn food, nti; yaéUmo talk, ai: 
yacUmowUn story. With no paired verb: 
Utop'UwUn lable, nii; wepU?UwUn paddle, 
oar, nit; mUtotowUn steam, vapor (but cf. 
mUtoto? give a sweat-bath to, ta). 

5. VWk-an instrument, means, with under- 
lying noun root: minE berry: minUk-an 
seed; USkOte fire: USkOtek-an flint-and-steel. 

6. mUn berry, grain, with various prior 
elements (this may be rather a medial): 
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mUk:‘Ute be black, ii: mUk*UtemUn black- 
berry; mUskwa be red, ii: mUskomUn (mor- 
phophonemics not clear) red raspberry; medi- 
al and dependent noun stem te?E heart: 
te?UmUn strawberry; UnUéimUn pea, with 
uncertain first element; Ut‘UkUmUn acorn, 
ef. Ut'UkUmUSE oak tree. 

7. apo liquid; in two cases rather \/apa: 
Vnapo drink, liquid; mUtamUnapo corn 
soup or hominy; root »/siw sour (siwUn be 
sour, it): »/siwapo cidar; tUk-apoya be cold, 
at (of a liquid); kUSapos: heat a liquid, ti; 
UpUpawinapokUtake go around dirtying 
water, ai; kaskUnapakwe be thirsty, at; 
nUkapawe dissolve, at. 


4.3. Intransitive Finals. 1. mUkUt, 7, 
is used freely with an 7 stem, including all 
those which stand also without it. In the 
following it is the only final: Uy UmUkUt be 
here, at (cf. /u, vy be here, at); pyemUkUt 
come, i (ef. py*/. come, at); nomUkUt do, 
a1; pyenomUkUt come to happen, 71; nUpom- 
UkUt die, i (ef. nUpo die, az). 

2. w occurs in az verbs of being with 
underlying animate nouns: mUk:o bear, nat: 
mUk‘oxw be a bear; nekUtos'a ¥y horse: 
nekUtos:ayU * w be a horse. 

3. ai verbs of having have a zero final, a 
prefix O, with some irregularities, and an 
underlying noun: niéanUs: child, nad: 
OniéanUs: have children; ~/os: father, nad: 
O?os: have a father; ~/?otan village: O? otan 
have a village.’ 

4. 4/ke occurs in ai verbs of producing 
with an underlying noun: Us‘ema( xy) 
tobacco: Us‘emak‘e prepare tobacco; wiw- 
UsUwUn pack, bundle: wiwUSUwUnUk‘e 
make up a pack; wikUpis: bark (of tree): 
wikUpis'Uk‘e collect bark; ~/kikos: fish: 
kikos'Uk-e catch fish; the noun underlying 


3’ The morphophonemics of this prefix would be 
easicr to handle had we generalized word-initial 
vowels (morphophoneinically; see 2.1, second 
paragraph) instead of postulating basic ? through- 
out. Vos: father and Votan village would then 
behave uniformly after this prefix—both inserting 
? after the O. 
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nUs‘Uwa?Uk‘e put feathers on arrows, if 
there is one, is not recorded. Cf. also 
wanUkwE hole, nit: wanUk-e dig a hole. 

5. at verbs of action on indefinite object 
have final ./ke, with various modifications 
of a preceding final. The é final +/to is 
replaced by +/ta: \/matito take, ti: \/maéi- 
take take something, ai; nUS‘OnatUto de- 
stroy: nUS-OnaéUtake destroy something. 
The ta final ./w is replaced by va: 
mUéUnUw compete with, ta: mUéUnake 
compete with someone, at; nUnatUtUw ask: 
nUnatUtake ask for someone, ask someone; 
mikUéewit:Uw work for, ta: mikUéewit-ake 
work for someone. 

6. az verbs of action on indefinite object 
have final ./we with an underlying ta stem: 
Vwepi? run away from, ta: wepi?Uwe run 
away; nok‘aN hire: nok:aSUwe hire some- 
thing done; nUkKUtUN win a race from: 
nUkUtUSUwe win a race; U, N say to: 
UsUwe say so; /nita? send for something 
by: nita?Uwe send for something; UpU?Uwe 
run towards a goal, ai (ef. pU? escape from, 
ta); with +/tawe sell, trade, ai, cf. ./tam 
sell to, ta. 

The meanings of 5 and 6 are vague; per- 
haps one should simply term them ‘de- 
transitivizers.’ 

7. at Us and w Ut are paired in primary 
derivation from the same root: myanUs ai, 
myanUt 2, be ugly, bad; pinUnakwUs, 
pinUnakwUt be clean; USUwepUs experience 
something: USUwepUt do something; wenUp:- 
UnUs, wenUp'UnUt be easy; UnUwewekUs, 
UnUwewekUt make a noise; ?UwUnUs be 
pretty: ?>UwUnUt be good. 

8. at Us, @ ~/ya are similarly paired: 
wiSUkUs be strong: wiSUkya be hard. 

9. at /n and wz Un. both with a pre 
ceding element 5: (another final?) might be 
expected to pair, but no pairs have been 
found. at: mUéUmos'Un be _ stuck; 
pyekwas'Un come oul of the water; nUk- 
Upyes'Un melt away (as ice); nUkas-Un 
stop; pUmUkas‘Un make a track; pikUt- 
Upes'Un break one’s hand; UpUpUkUS:Un 
fall; SUkUS'Un le; USUS'Un le there, le 
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thus; OCUS'Un be underneath. i: tUkos‘Un 
be put with something; kwakUnUs'Un be 
mouldy; wawUnUs'Un be fixed wrong; 
pUpUk-wes'Un be loose. 

10. ai Us with no corresponding 77 final 
(cf. 7, 8): pUmatUs live; So8kUs be smooth, 
slick; and many others. 

11. 7 Un with no corresponding az final, 
and no preceding element S-; this is particu- 
larly common in IMPERSONAL 2 verbs—that 
is, 72 verbs showing regular 77 inflection but 
never used with an independently expressed 
subject in cross-reference: KUmUwUn be 
raining; notUn be windy. 

12. at ¢Un ix. three forms: kwiéUn lie 
in water, cf. +/kwito leave in water, ti; koéUn 
hang, be suspended; OtUkoéUn fall, cf. the 
preceding and O&US-Un be underneath, ai. 
Perhaps the final is ./n, with preceding ele- 
ments kwiT, koT. 

13. a +/te: tUk-OpUte be tied up; 
ki8akUte be dry; pUtUkUte, be there, be here. 

14. +/i, ai: +/toki wake up, ef. tok-Un 
awaken, ia; »/wepak-wi swing an axe; perhaps 
in /mati go away. 

15. */., at: nis*/, fall down, cf. nis’- 
UwepUnUmUw throw something down to, ta; 
UsUte?*/. think, decide, cf. yapUéUte?Um 
keep one’s mind on, ta. 

16. tUm, ai: kUk‘enUtUm know some- 
thing, ef. kUk-enUw know, ta, and kUk-- 
enUt know, ti. 

17. t Um, at: kU&t-Um try, ef. kUG&t-Uw 
try, tesi,, ta. 

The following have slightly more concrete 
meanings: 

18. Os‘e by foot, at: pUmOs'e walk, cf. 
pUmaiUs live, at; ?akUmOs'e go on snow- 
shoes, cf. ?akUm snowshoe, nii; Upit’Ose 
take one’s time in walking. 

19. /kwam sleep, at: OsamUkwam over- 
sleep, cf. OsamUkUtasO be too angry, ai; 
pUpamUkwam roll off the bed inone’s 
sleep, sleep-walk. 

20. pUt‘o run, ai: pUmUpUt'o run along, 
ef. pUmOs'e walk; kwepUmUpUt:o run by; 
pUpamUpUt’o run around (cf. sleepwalk 
above); pUpUt-o run over somewhere, cf. 
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(?) pUSoskwUs"*/, slip in the feet, at; kiwUt:- 
apUt‘o run around, ef. kiwUt-a?omUko 
ride around horseback; pikepUt‘o be ez- 
hausted from running, cf. pikeyek-wUs be 
exhausted; kwapUt‘o run out of the water, 
ef. pyekwas'Un come out of the water; 
kiwepUt'o run back, cf. ./kiwe go home. 

21. Usk*/. motion, ai: pUmask*/, fly; 
nUkask*/, stop, ef. nUkas‘Un stop, ai; 
pikU&sk*/. be broken, tumble-down (this 
final?), ef. pikUSk wear out, tt. 

22. Uk:*/. motion, ai: pUmatUk*/. swim 
along; UpUpamatUk*/. swim around; 
kUSek*/. be a fast runner (literally hit the 
ground lightly, ef. kUSe?w vt or strike lightly, 
ta); mUnowatUk**/. have a war-dance. 


4.4. Intransitive Finals: Reciprocals. ta 
verbs underlie az verbs with reciprocal mean- 
ing; the most frequent final in these is Ut 
or Utiy: kwUs: fear: kwUs'Ut(iy) fear 
each other; kUnUN hide : kUnUnUt(iy); 
mos'U? feel :mosU?Ut(iy); nUkU? lose : 
nUkU?Ut(iy); nUS: — kill :nUs-Ut(iy); 
mUsapUkUsw _ heat :kUSapUkUswUt(iy); 
nUko?w bury :nUko?wUt(iy); kUnoN talk 
to:kUnonUt; kUSipuk-Unen scratch the 
back of :kUSipuk-UnenUt. In the last two 
the form with Utiy is not attested, but 
probably occurs. 

Roots which occur with ta final /m, 
ti +/t, or with ta Um, ti Ut (4.7) replace the 
final »/m or Um by the reciprocal final: 
wapUm see : wapUt(iy). 

Stems which end with the éa final Uw 
behave in several ways: 

1. Reciprocal final /tat or /tatiy with 
replacement of Uw by O: mUk-Uw find: 
mUk:Otat(iy); nUk-weskUw meet : nUk:- 
weskOtat(iy); niskik: Uw bother : niskik-Otat- 
(iy); witok'Uw play with, have a liaison 
with : (with another root initially) mUno- 
witok-Otat(iy) be good to each other. 

2. To mUéUnUw compete with, and 
mU¢éUnake compete with someone, at, corre 
sponds the reciprocal mUéUnat. 

For the following az verbs with reciprocal 
meaning, all seeming to contain a final 
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related to the above, there are no attested 
ta verbs: +»/mikat fight together; wiwUtiy 
have intercourse; nimU?Utiy dance together. 
With yas'UtonUmat trade with each other 
may be compared yas'UtoN trade, ti; a 
ta yas‘UtonUmUw trade something to would 
be expected and may exist. 


4.5. Intransitive Finals: Reflexives. ta 
verbs underlie an az verb of reflexive mean- 
ing, with the final UtUsO or UtUso. The 
former shape occurs when the resulting 
pattern of weak vowels is such that the 
second U will be retained; otherwise the 
latter: kwUs: fear :kwUs:UtUsO (and kwUs:- 
UtUso) fear oneself; KUkKUN hide : kUkUn- 
UtUso; mos-U? feel : mos*U?UtUso; nUkU? 
lose :nUkU?UtUso; nUS: kill :nUs'UtUso; 
kUSapUkUsw heat : kUSapUkUswUtUs0; 
nUko?w bury :nUko?wUtUsO; »/noskwam 
lick :noskwamUtUsO; moSkUnUN jill up : 
noskUnUnUtUsO. 

Some ta stems in finals ./m or Um lose 
that: wapUm see : wapUtUsO. 

ta stems in final Uw behave variously: 
mUk-Uw find (cf. mUk: find, ti) : mUk-- 
UwUtatUso or mUk-otatUso; notUw hear 
(ef. ~/not hear, ti) : notatUso. 


4.6. Intransitive Finals: Passives. ta 
verbs underlie an ai verb with passive 
meaning, with the final ./ay/ or with 
UéUkasO, UkasO, asO. 

./ay/ as final occurs only in forms with 
third person subject: wapUm see: 
wapUmay be seen (wapmayu he is seen); 


nUko?w bury:nUko?way be buried 
(nko?wa?ik they are buried). 
The alternant asO occurs only in 


nUko?wasO be buried (to nUko?w above); 
forms occur for all persons, as with other 
alternants of this passive final. , 

The alternant UkasO is more widespread: 
mUk:‘Uw find :mUk:UkasO be found; nis’- 
UwepUn throw down : nis'UwepUnUkasO; 
paskUsw  shoct : paSkUsUkasO; ~—kUSap- 
UkUsw heat : kUSapUkUsUkasO; miN give 
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to:minUkasO; GipU?w = hit, _ strike: 
éipU?UkasO. 


The alternant UéUkasO is also wide- 
spread: a ta final drops when this alternant 
occurs, which may mean that, UéUkasO 
is more than a single final: wapUm see: 
wapUéUkasO; kUkUN hide :kUkUéUkasO; 
mos'U? feel : mos*UéUkasO; nUkU? lose : 
nUkUéUkasO; nUS: kill :nUs'UéUkasO; nié- 
ok‘UmUw help : niSok‘7 UmUéUkasO. 

If the s: of kwUs: fear is a final, then 
kwUéUkasO be feared is on the same 
pattern. 

tt verbs underlie an iz verb with passive 
meaning, with the final UéUkate replacing 
the t& final: wapUt see : wapUéUkate be 
seen; +/wep‘ot hit : wepocUkate; +/nat 
go fetch :naéUkate; mUnat smell : mUnaé- 
Ukate; +/pyeto bring : pyeéUkate; pok- 
UpUto tear up : pokUpUéUkate; +/pwit-o 
wait for : pwitUkate. 


4.7. Transitive Finals. These are often 
paired, forming fa and d verbs with the same 
set of roots and medials. 

l.ta V?, & veto: nUkU? :nUkUt‘o 
lose; »/pwi? : »/pwit’o wait for; wikUéU? : 
wikU éUt'o try, test. 

2. ta N, ti v/t or v/to: tUk-OpUN : tUk-- 
OpUto tie, fasten (cf. tUk-OpUte be tied up, 
ii); KUKUN :kUkUto hide (cf. kUkUsO 
hide, at); matiN : \/maéito take (ef. ./maéi 
go, at); UpUpUkUN : UpUpUkUt(0) throw 
down (cf. UpUpUkUS ‘Un fall, az); yap:waN : 
yap'wat dream about (cf. yap'w*/, dream, 
ai); naN :-/nat go get, fetch. 

3. ta \/m or Um, ti Vt or Ut (in some 
cases one cannot tell which): tepUm: 
tepUt say the truth about, have enough of; 
éakUm : éakUt eat up; yaéUm : yaéUt talk 
about, tell on; wapUm:wapUt see; and 
many others. 

4, ta and ti \/n: UtUtUpUéewepUn roll 
along; OtUtUn get, take, acquire. 

5. ta U?w, ti U?: ki8kO?(w) cut; nUko?(w) 
bury. 

6. ta Usw, t@ Us: kUSapUkUs(w) heat; 
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paskUs(w) (the t¢ form not well attested) 
shoot. 

7. ta t'Uw, &@ y/t, with an underlying 
ai stem, relating the action to an object; 
before these the finals tUm and t-‘Um of 
an ai stem drop: kUéit-Um try, at : kUéit-- 
Uw iry something on, test; mok-it-Uw : 
mok-it: start out after; nUk-wet-Uw : nUk- 
wet’ answer; tepwet'Uw : \/tepwet- believe. 

8. da UskUw:ti Usk (perhaps has a 
meaning with the feet): tUkUSk(Uw) /ick. 
Not paired are the following: ta: mvan- 
UskUw kick, injure, hurt from inside (as 
does food, poison); nUk-weskUw meet; tz: 
pikUsk wear out; pokUSk break; SaS-akwUSsk 
mash with the feet (cf. SaS:akwUn chew, ta); 
UkUKUSk have, hold. 

9. fa Uk'Uw, te Uk: UtUsik-(Uw) play 
with, fool around with. 

10. ta ./m forms a verb relating an 
action to an object, pairing with an ai verb 
built on the same root-medial complex. 
As in some cases there is a comparable tz 
form with +t, these may belong under 3 
above: \/nap look, glance, ai :napUm have 
look so to one, ta; yapUéUte?*/. think of 
something, at : yapUéUte? Um think of; kUk:- 
enUtUm know something, at :kUkenUm 
know (and so with many other stems with 
ven think); yanUmUs have hard luk: 
yanUmUm harass; +/tawe sell, ai :./tam 
sell to, ta. 

11. ta UmUw forms pouBLE-oBJECr verbs; 
the morphologically indicated object is 
equivalent to a Latin indirect object; the 
equivalent to the Latin direct object is not 
marked morphologically and, if present in 
the context as a separate noun or noun 
phrase, may be of either gender. The & 
finals +/to and +/t°o lose the ./o before 
UmUw: nis‘UwepUN throw down, ta : nis’- 
UwepUnUmUw throw something down to 
or for, ta; Uk-yenUn hold, retain, ia: 
Uk-yenUnUmUw hold for, retain for; mUk: 
find, &@:mUk-UmUw find for; nUt-o kill, 
a :nUtumUw fill for; UsweN divide up, 
partition, & : UswenUmUw divide up for. 

Two ta verbs which are syntactically of 
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the double-object type have different struc- 
ture: \/matito take, ti : matitUw take some- 
thing for; nUS‘OnaéUto destroy, ti :nUSs-- 
OnaéUtakUw destroy things for; the latter 
may imply a not yet attested nUS- 
OnaéUtake destroy things, at. 

By assuming certain special morpho- 
phonemic patterns (all of which are realistic 
in terms of PA),‘ we can aline these transitive 
finals somewhat differently: 


ta ok ia gives 
/? v/to to 

N +/to V/to 
N vt vt 
(V)m Vt (V)t 
U? J/w U?w 
Us /w Usw 

te V/w t'Uw 
Usk /w UskUw 
Uk: /w Uk Uw 


Alternatively, ta \/? could be taken as a 
formative element (medial?) ./? plus zero 
final, and the paired i +/t‘o as the same 
formative element plus tz final ./to, and so 
forth. One of these two alternatives is 
appealing because it shows more clearly the 
recurrence, in several of the ‘finals’ as 
originally listed, of a common element with 
common function. The paired /n of 4 
could be left alone, or, with the second added 
alternative, could be regarded as one of the 
formative’ elements, with zero final for 
both ta and t:. 


5. Personal Prefixes. Personal prefixes 
occur in the possessed themes of nouns and 
in indicative mode forms (and apparently 
dubitative mode forms) of all verbs save 2. 

Only one of the three prefixes occurs in a 
particularform. If this is the third personal 
prefix, the meaning is that neither sperker 
nor person(s) addressed is involved as 
referent (possessor, actor, object). If it is 
the first personal prefix, the meaning is that 
the speaker is involved as referent, but not 


'See PPCA and Bloomfield op. cit. (Pot. I, 
fn. 7). 
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hay he 
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the person(s) addressed. If it is the second 
personal prefix, the meaning is that the 
person(s) addressed are so involved. The 
third personal prefix does not appear with 
intransitive verbs. The distinctions of per- 
son and number of possessor, subject, and 
object not indicated by the choice of prefix 
are indicated by the personal suffixes in the 
case of possessed themes, by paradigmatic 
suffixes in the case of verbs. 

The forms of the personal prefixes are as 
follows: 

Before an element beginning in a weak 
vowel: nUt, 2 kUt, 3 wUt: Uk-UkO 
bucket, nat :ntukk‘om my (1) bucket (3), 
ktukk-cm your (2) bucket (3), wtukk-ornun 
his (8) buckel (8’). 

Refore an element beginning in a conson- 
ant, either the above forms or / +/n, 2 \/k, 
8 Vw: /Gman cance, nit :néiman or ntudi- 
man my (') canoe (0), kéiman or ktu¢iman 
your (2) canse (0). 

Eefore an element beginning in a strong 
vowel (only noun stems so begin): / \/n, 
2Vk, 8V/w: ipUtE tooth, nid :niput my 
(/) tooth (0), kiput your (2) tooth (0); /os* 
father, nad :nos' my (1) father (3), kos: 
your (2) father (3), ?osun his (3) father 
(3’). 

After the personal prefixes in form /n, 
Wk, +/w, there is a special feature of internal 
morphophonemics: initial 1? of the next 
element = /t/, and initial ./y of the next 
element = either /y/ or /t/: ?akUm snow- 
shoe :ntakmum or nta?akmum my snow- 
Shoe; yatUs‘ok‘an story : wyatsok‘an or 
wtats‘ok‘an or wtuyats‘ok‘an his slory; 
yakwatUs be crazy, ai: nyakwatus or ntak- 
watus or ntuyakwatus I’m crazy; ?a preverb 
inteniive :nta mati I’m going to go away. 

‘The independent personal pronouns are 
nouns, built on a medial ~/in or v/i (the 
latter when the next element begins with 
~/n) self, mild intensive; the personal pre- 
fixes and suffixes are as with any other noun 
stem, and the only irregularity is that no 
paradigmatic or other suffixes follow: nin 
I, me; kin you (2); win he, him, she, her (3); 
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ninan we, us (15); kinan we, us (12); kinwa 
you (25); winwa they, them (35) (6.6). 


6. Nouns. 


6.1. Gender. As a guide to the gender of 
Potawatomi nouns, our western tradition in 
the use of the terms ‘animate’ and ‘inani- 
mate’ is in general reliable: nouns naming 
people, animals, and spirits are animate, 
nouns naming things are inanimate. Only 
unexpected cases, therefore, need listing in a 
description of the language for a western 
audience. 

30dy-parts are generally inanimate, but 
a number are animate, including mUk-- 

JtakUn fur, mUskwati*y anus, mikwUn 
feather, nUkwikUn wing (dependent), SikUn 
hip (d), and about tien others in the material 
gathered so far. 

Names of plants, parts of plants, and 
plant-products are likewise generally inani- 
mate, save for: kUtUwan log, kiSUSki xy 
flat cedar, UkOées: bean, mUk:'UtemUn 
blackberry, and about fifteen others. 

There are at least half a hundred other 
animates which are unexpected: /¢ikwe 
thunder (unless this counts as a ‘spirit’ 
in older Algonquian culture), ?aspUko bluff 
along a river, ?emUk-wan big cooking spoon; 
kony# snow, Uk-Uk-O bucket, mUk:omyE 
ice, mUt'Ukwap bow, UnUko(¥y)  slar, 
vapUkUn clay, and others. 


6.2. Dependency. Most noun stems are 
independent. Dependent stems include ipE 
arrow (inanimate), and two fair-sized seman- 
tic classes: names of body-parts and terms 
of relationship (mainly kinship terms), 
though each of these classes includes some 
independent stems. 

Thus mUskwatixy anus, (O)SkiSUkO 
eye, pUcakwUn penis, are apparently inde- 
pendent; dependent are about forty body- 
part names so far collected, such as ¢ask 
nose, tikwUn knee, ipUtE tooth, k-Unk 
bone, k:atE leg, nUk-E arm, nokUn hip, 
sUtE foot, ./Sey hide, skin (also fruit rind), 
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tUpE head. tUk-wUn tree-limb may not 
count as a body-part, but belongs here. 

Dependent terms of relationship include 
vik:an friend, »/iw wife, kwUs: son, kye #y 
mother, Uk-wem sister (historically, at least, 
this is »/k-we woman with a specialization 
of meaning in possessed form), mUs‘e #y 
older sister, »/os* father, sUkwUs: maternal 
aunt, Sime *y younger sibling, ti? Ukwam 
pet horse, pony,. Uy pet, and about fifteen 
others. The element +/i¢, which occurs 
only as first member of noun compounds 
(6.3) is likewise dependent. 


6.3. Noun Compounds. (3.3). In addi- 
tion to clear cases such as ppuSk m?we lion, 
ppusk kno black eagle, wap kno white 
eagle, wet'u k-uk: brass kettle, there are some 
forms which may be compounds or single 
words: thus ¢ikwemyew or Gikwe myew 
thunder road = rainbow (4.1), wap konoSkwe 
or wapkonoskwe rat, wap to or wapto 
mushroom, toadstool. 

A productive pattern for noun compounds 
has as first element not a root but a personal 
prefix plus a medial +~/ié fellow-: wié ?esp:- 
unun his (3) fellow-raccoon(s) (3’), nié nus:- 
napetuk O my fellow Indians! 


6.4. Classification of Noun Stems for 
Suffixation. It is cumbersome to extract 
noun stems from the entire set of full words 
in which they occur in such a morpho- 
phcnemic shape that, with comparable 
notations for the suffixes, all the occurrent 
forms are automatic: the notation would be 
overly complex, and the statements describ- 
ing the meaning of the notation would be 
difficult to follow. Instead, we base our 
extracted noun stem notation on two forms 
only, the singular (which has zero suffix) 
and the plural, and make lists as necessary 
to take care of irregularities in the remaining 
forms. These irregularities are most easily 
stated in terms of the following classification 
of noun stems: 

[1] Uk-U land, and all longer stems having 
this as final element. 
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[2] The three stems mUskwe blood, pUkwe 
dust, and Unwe bullet.® 

[3] Stems (other than the above) ending 
in a strong vowel; e.g. \/Somikwe smile. 

[4] Stems ending in *y: mUtUmose *y 
old woman. 

There are stems ending either in a strong 
vowel or in *y: we denote these as [3-4] 
pleomorphs: mUnUto(*y) snake, spirit. 

[5] Stems ending in a consonant other 
than *y:nUkUmOwUn song. 

[6] Stems ending in E or yH, including 
those in post-Vocalic wk, but not those in 
postconsonantal wE: tUpE head. 

[7] Stems ending in WE: sipU *wE 
stream. 

[8] Stems ending in postconsonantal wE 
other than those of [7]: nak: UnUSkwE reed. 

[9] Stems ending in O: winUnO fat, 
grease. 

There are stems ending either in wE or 
in O, which we denote as [8-9] pleomorphs: 
mUt:-UkwE or mUt’UkO tree. 


6.5. Diminutives and Pejoratives. The 
final for the diminutive is /s*. We cover 
only the well-attested cases. 

[3], [4], and [3-4] stems have no *y before 
V/s‘: /natwe snake : \/natwes: little snake; 
/waposo rabbit (white rabbit?) : ./waposos’ 
litile rabbit. 

[5] insert +/e before +/s°: »/wiwin horn : 
V/wiwines: little horn; UnUmos: dog (contains 
the pejorative suffix) : UnUmOS-es: puppy. 
But themes in the finals kUn or k-Un replace 
that by /kas:, ~/k-as:: nak‘Un mat: 
nak-as: little mat; OnakUn dish : Onakas: 
little dish. 


5 Historically these three forms are like Uk-U 
land, having U as the vowel of both syllables. I 
am unable to be certain whether phonemically the 
final vowel of mskwe, pkwe, and nwe is an /e/, as 
here given, or /u/. If the latter, then [2] and [1] 
should be classed together. If the former, they 
could still be classed together by setting up a 
special morphophonemic rule (paralleling what 
would in that case be the historical picture) 
whereby final ./u/ when preceded by Cw is pho- 
nemically /e/. 
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[6] are regular: myewE road : myewes* 
trail. 

[8] change postconsonantal wE to +/o: 
wanUkwE hole : wanUkos: little hole. 

In some cases the diminutive carries an 
unexpected meaning: mUt‘UkwE or mUt’- 
UkO tree, stick, log, nai :mUt'Ukos’ twig, 
nit; pUkanE walnut :pUkanes: hazel nut; 
UskOte( * y) fire : USkotes: match; wapUkon- 
oskwe ¥y (or wap konoskwe #y, 6.3) rat: 
wapUkonoskwes: (same alternative analysis) 
mouse. 

With the exception of mUt:Ukos: twig, 
mii, diminutive derivatives maintain the 
gender of the underlying stem; this is not 
an exception if, as may be the case, mUt’- 
UkwE in the meaning log, stick (rather than 
tree) is inanimate. 

The pejorative final is ~/8°: 

[3], [4], and [8-4] stems appear with #y: 
was'Ukoneto ¥y flower : was‘UkonetoyUs- 
bad-smelling flower. 

[5] stems show no irregularity: yatUs:- 
ok-an story : yatUs‘ok-anUS: bad story. 

[6] stems vary. In some cases the E 
or yE drops: myewE road :myewUs: bad 
road. In others, /y is added: ipUtE 
tooth :ipUtey Us: bad tooth. 

The one attested case of [8] is wanUkwE 
hole : wanUkoyUS: bad hole. 

[9] inserts a »/y: Uk'Uk:O bucket : Uk:- 
Uk: oyUS8: bad bucket. 

Pejoratives maintain the gender of the 
underlying stems. The meaning is in gen- 
eral that of belittling. In one case, there is 
a further meaning change: +/iw wife, nad 
(only in wiwun his (3) wife (3’)) :iwUS: or 
/iwus, a half-jesting derogatory term of 
address or reference for anyone. 


6.6. Possessed Themes. Personal pre- 
fixes occur in possessed themes as specified 
in 5. There are two personal suffixes, ./nan 
plural possessor, speaker included, and «/wa 
plural possessor, speaker excluded. A noun 
stem thus appears in seven possessed themes: 
Vn...— my (1); Vk...— your (2); 


Vw ...— his, her (3) (or on occasion 3’, not 
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differentiated morphologically); /k... 
Vnan our (1/2); VWn...+/nan our (16); 
Vk... wa your (25); /w...+/wa their 
(35). With stem OkUma chief, nai, in 
singular save when the possessor is 3 and 
the noun is obviative: ntokmam my chief; 
ktokmam; wtokmamun; ktokmamnan; ntok- 
mamnan; ktokmamwa; wtokmamwan. 

The personal suffix ./nan appears without 
the final »/n when followed by the para- 
digmatic suffix for plural vocative, tUk 
(6.7): ntokmamnatuk O our chiefs! 

The inclusion or exclusion of the possessive 
derivative suffix ./m in possessed themes 
depends on the noun stem. Dependent 
stems appear without ./m. About seventy 
of the independent stems so far collected do 
not appear with ./m, though some of them 
might on further observation: éaé-amUsUk- 
Un sneezing medicine (néaté-amsukun my 
ibid.); mUt'Ukwap bow; potU?akUn mortar; 
OpwakUn pipe; nUkUmOwUn song; pUk- 
weskas’ cracker; Us‘ema( * y) tobacco; wak:- 
a?UkUn fence; yatUs‘ok-an story; etc. 

Compounds with +/ié fellow- as first 
member count as dependent stems and 
reject +/m. 

All other noun stems appear at least on 
occasion with +/m. Animate names of 
people, animals, or spirits, and botanical 
animates, appear in possessed themes only 
with +/m (6.1). A few others have appeared 
only with ./m, but might in time be observed 
without it: kokUpUnakUn basket; Uk- 
atixy ketile;s mUk‘omyE ice; USskOtes: 
match; UwawE egg; and about sixty others. 

The special morphophonemics of joining 
4/m to stems are as follows: 

{1] and [2] stems (6.4): the final vowel is 
replaced by +/i: Uk'U land: ntuk‘im my 
land; mUskwe blood: nmuskwim; pUkwe 
dust :npukwim; Unwe bullet : ntunwim. 

[3], [4], and [38-4] pleomorphs: for some 
there are no irregularities: mUskwati *y 
anus :nmuskwatiyum; U?amo(y) bee: 
ntu?amom or ntu?amoyum. About fifteen 
stems ending in #y, plus all with the final 
Vapo #y, optionally drop *y before ./m: 
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kwak-wate * y grasshopper : nkwak-watem or 
nkwak'wateyum; nekUtoS'aXy horse: 
nnektos'am or nnektoS'ayum; napoxXy 
drink :nnapom or nnapoyum. ‘Three stems 
in #y always drop it: U€UtUmo xy chip- 
munk :ntuétumom; kUtUte x y otter’: nkut- 
tem; Uk'Uk'Use Xy charcoal : ntukk-uSem. 
Five [3-4] pleomorphs retain the xy 
before ./m: kikape( #y) boy; mis*Uéepok:- 
Uma( *y)_ peach; niSote( xy) twin; Up- 
Unote( *y) child; potewatUmi( xy) Pota- 
watomt. Two [3-4] pleomorphs always drop 
the *y: mU?we(#y) wolf; UnUko( #y) 
star. The single stem »/Somikwe smile 
adds *y before ./m. Observation over a 
more extended period of time might reveal 
some more fundamental pattern underlying 
this apparent complexity. 

The stem Uk-we has a special irregularity: 
ntuk-weyomun my woman. The regular 
possessed form, ntuk-wem, means my sister. 

[5] Most of these are regular: +/kikos: 
fish :nkikos‘um my fish. Three insert +/i 
before 4/m, the third optionally: UkOées: 
bean :ntukées‘im; mUtamUn corn, ear of 
corn; SUmakUnUsS: soldier : nSumaknus:im 
or nSumaknus'um. Quite a number (about 
fifteen) in the finals kUn, k'Un, mUn, wUn 
(3.2) add Om instead of ./m, though most 
have also the regular forms: mUk-‘UtemUn 
blackberry : only nmuktemnom or ntumk:- 
utemnom; kokUpUnakUn basket : nkokpun- 
aknom or nkokpunaknum; muk-UtakUn 
fur, nai : wmuktaknomun his fur. For the 
weak O of this form of the possessive 
derivative suffix, cf. was‘e¢UkUn window : 
nwas‘etkunmun my windows. One stem 
in the final k'Un adds OmE: misakUn 
leather, set of harness : nmiSaknum my leather, 
pl. nmigaknomen or nmiSaknumun. Three 
stems in postvocalic #w are specially 
handled: kUno #w eagle (also kUno Xy) : 
nkonum; pU8:*Uk‘U # w cow : npusk-im; Un- 
UnU # w man : ntunnim or ntunniyum. 

[6] E and yE usually are replaced by v/i: 
(O)éet'E sinew :ntoéet‘im. Eight such 
stems, however, drop the E or yE: mUk-- 
omyE ice: nmuk‘omum; mUpUs‘E lake : 
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nmups‘um; etc. One is completely irregu- 
lar: UwawE egg : ntuwawnom, pl. ntuwaw- 
nomen. 

[7] Stems in U XwE replace all of that by 
Vi: sipUXwE _ stream :nsipim. Three 
stems in o¥wE or OXwE drop the *wE: 
miSUsko ¥wE grass, weed : nmisk‘om; siw- 
Uno xXwE grape :nsiwnom; napO *wE 
drink : nnapom. 

[8] Postconsonantal wE changes most 
normally to »/o: SUkwak-wE pine tree: 
nsukwak‘om. The exceptions are: kisUkwE 
day, sky : nkiSkim; tUk-UpwE well : ntukp:- 
im; mUsat‘'UkwE ear of corn : nmusatk:- 
wem or nmusatk:om. 

{9] Stems in O appear to be regular 
(unless the O is replaced by +/o): Uk-'Uk:O 
bucket : ntukk-om. 

There are several cases of pleomorphism 
calling for special mention: OéepUk:wE 
or O¢epUk:E root : ntoéepk-om or ntoéepk:- 
im; ?as‘akUmUkwE or ?as‘akUmUkO moss, 
evergreen :ntas‘akmukom (with weak O); 
mUt'UkwE or mUt'UkO tree, stick, log: 
nmutk-om (strong +/o); wikUpis:(E) bark : 
nwikpiS‘um or nwipisem; OnUkek-wE or 
OnUkek-O tree bark :ntokek‘om (strong 
Vo); napO XwE or napoxXy (with similar 
alternation in all other stems with +/apo); 
nnapom or nnapoyum. 


6.7. Plural, Obviative, and Vocatives. 
The singular has ending +/zero/; the plural 
for animates has +/k, for inanimates +/n; 
the obviative +/n, the second obviative +/n 
added to the obviative. mUt:'UkwE or 
mUt:UkO tree : mt‘uk tree (3); mt-ukok or 
mt‘ukwek trees (35); mt‘ukon or mt*ukwen 
tree(s) (3’); mt‘ukonun or mt‘ukwenun 
tree(s) (3”). +/k:ate leg :nk-at my leg (0); 
nk-aten my legs (05). OkUma( *y) chief : 
ktokmamnan our (12) chief (3); ktokmam- 
nanuk our (12) chiefs (35); ktokmamnanun 
our (12) chief(s) (3’); ktokmamnannun our 
(12) chief(s) (3”). 

Uk:U land, earth, dirt has the plural 
Uk-‘iwen. Stems having this as the final 
element, of such a morphophonemic struc- 
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ture that the initial U of Uk-U drops, have 
the same plural ending: mUt‘UkwakUk:'U 
timber, forest : mtukwakk-iwen forests. But 
if this U remains, or is dropped after a pre- 
ceding strong vowel, then the plural is 
V/...k*wen: pUnawUkok'U sand : pnaw- 
kok-wen. 

kwUs: son has both the regular plural 
formation (nkwus‘uk my sons) and an 
irregular one: nkwus‘uyuk my sons; the 
obviative and second obviative are com- 
parable. The irregular formations do not 
appear with a possessed theme involving a 
personal suffix. +/os‘us* grandchild behaves 
similarly: nosus‘uk or nos‘ustuyuk my 
grandchildren. 

Although pleomorphs of the [8-4] type 
may form obviatives with either stem form, 
those with the *y retained are inclined to 
be avoided: mUk:‘o( #y) bear : obviative 
more often mk‘on than mk-oyun, second 
obviative more often mk‘onun than mk:-- 
oynun. Other pleomorphs have either stem 
form underlying obviatives and plurals. 

The vocative plural has ending tUk, 
with no irregularity save the replacement of 
personal suffix ./nan by /na before it 
(6.6.). 

A few kinship terms have an irregular 
vocative singular; otherwise the ordinary 
singular form is used in direct address: 
Vos: father :nosu O my father!; ok-OmUs: 
grandmother : nok-o; wiéU?ey spouse : nwié- 
®e; neneyUm mother : nnene; mUS‘omUs: 
grandfather :nmus-0; SimexXy younger 
sibling :nSi; sUkwUs' maternal aunt: 
nsuko; Uk-wem sister : ntuk-weme. 


6.8. Locatives. The locative suffix is 
Vk, with various irregularities of morpho- 
phonemics: 

[1], [2] The final vowel is replaced by ~/i, 
as in adding ~/m: Uk'U land : kik in the 
land, on the land, in the dirt. 

[3], [4], and [3-4]: available examples are 
UskOte( X y) fire : Skotek in the fire; kUpOti- 
( y) pants : kpotik, kpotiyuk. 


[5] mostly regular: +/¢iman canoe: 
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éimanuk. The following add +/ak instead 
of Vk: toskwUn elbow :ntosknak at my 
elbow; k-wekUn neck; nUkwikUn wing; 
p'UkekUn rib; SikUn hip; tUt-UkakwUn 
backbone. One has ~/ik: tamUk'Un chin : 
ntamk-unik at my chin; and one has this or 
the regular form: wapUkUn clay : wapkunik 
or wapkunuk. 

[6] The E or yE is replaced by vi, as 
before ./m: ¢aSE nose : néasik in my nose. 
But some use the suffix form +/ak, dropping 
the E or yE: ipUtE tooth : niptak; USkUmO- 
tE sack; t'UwUkE ear; mUs:‘UtE stomach. 
Some take ./k but drop E or yE: UmyewE 
road :myewuk in the road; pUkanE walnut; 
UskwatemE door; UwUyas‘E meat; UwawE 
egg; wikUwamE house. te?E heart has 
regular locative (nte?ik in my heart), but 
pipis'Ute?E lung has both the regular 
locative and an irregular one (npip‘ist:- 
eyuk in my lung). 

[7] stems in U XwE drop all of that and 
add +/ik: (O)k‘ak‘O ¥wE chest, breast : 
ntuk‘akik in my chest. 

[8] Postconsonantal wE regularly is re- 
placed by Vo: mUt'UkwE tree : mt-ukok 
in the tree. Two, however, drop the wE 
and add +/i, one as an alternative: tUk:- 
UpwE well : tk-upik in the weil; SUkwak-- 
wE pine tree : Skwak‘ok or Skwak-ik. 

[9] are regular: Uk-Uk-‘O bucket : k-uk-- 
ok in the bucket. 

Pleomorphs: OétepUk'wE or OéepkUk:- 
E has only the locative wéepk'ik; wik Upis:- 
(E) only wikpis-uk; napo Xy or napO ¥ wE 
only napoyuk. 

The obviative locative has ./k added to 
the obviative: Uk-Uk‘O bucket : k-uk-onuk 
in the other bucket. 


6.9. The Preterit. To any possessed noun 
may be suffixed \/pUn: nosp-un my deceased 
father; néimanmupun the canoe I had (but 
no longer have—stolen or destroyed or lost); 
ktokmamnankupun our former chiefs. The 
forms are not frequent in texts, but the 
limitation seems to be semantic rather than 
structural (if such a statement is allowable). 
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In September 1943, Barrera Vasquez, in a 
not readily accessible journal,’ published a 
note on the peculiar semantic development 
of Span. apesgar in the bilingual Yucatan. 
Peninsula, attributing its extension of mean- 
ing to Maya influence. This theory was 
subsequently taken up by V. M. Suarez.” 
Meanwhile the present writer, without 
knowledge of Barrera Vasquez’s study, es- 
tablished the Latin ancestry of the word, 
connected it with its Romance cognates 
within and outside of the Iberian Peninsula, 
and traced its development in early Spanish.s 


1A. Barrera Vasquez, Apesgar: un caso de con- 
vergencia lingiiistica. Revista Social (Mérida, 
Yuc.), December 1948, p. 33 [not accessible to the 
writer]. 

2V. M. Suarez, El espafiol que se habla en 
Yucatdn 69, 72, 143-4 (Mérida, 1945). See my 
forthcoming discussion of that book in Hispanic 
Review. 

3 The Etymology of Old Spanish apesgar, Modern 
Language Quarterly, 6.149-60 (1945). To the data 
included in that article may be added a few others, 
assembled after its publication. [M. de Carvajal], 
Las Cortes de la Muerte, Biblioteca de autores 
espafioles 35.5¢ (como os apesga y embarga/mi 
venida, os es amarga/mas que acibar ni que miel), 
where apesgar conceivably retains the archaic 
signification of ensnaring. West. Leon. apesgar 
and empesgar to press, to oppress beside pesga 
wine-press, burden, torture were recorded by P. 
Sanchez Sevilla, El habla de Cespedosa de Tormes 
(en el limite 42 Salamanca y Avila), Revista de 
Filologia Espajic 5.257 (1928). Leon. pesga de 
viga wine-press ca, incidentally, be retraced to a 
thirteenth century text, the Fuero de Alba de 
Tormes; see A. Castro and F. de Onis, Fueros 
leoneses 328 (Madrid, 1916). Pesga weight can be 
documented from at least one sixteenth century 
writer: see B. de Torres Naharro, Propalladia and 
Other Works, ed. J. E. Gillet (Bryn Mawr, 1943-): 
Las pesgas de plomo me son menos graves (1.159). 
Synonyms of pesga wine-press, otl-press are regis- 
tered by W. Bierhenke, Landliche Gewerbe der 
Sierra de Gata: sach- und wortkundliche Unter- 
suchungen 72 (Hamburg, 1932); the same author 
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The present note is an attempt to weld to- 
gether these two disconnected researches 
into a succinct, coherent word-history and, 
in so doing, to test the correctness of Barrera 
Vasquez’s and Sudrez’s methodically pro- 
vocative assumption.* 

The two students of the Yucateco dialect 
of Spanish claim that apesgar, in that area 
alone, has developed the connotation te 2xert 
pressure on, to weigh on (with the bare ‘iands 
or with an appropriate tool), as in the sen- 
tence: apesga esos papeles para que no se los 
lleve el viento hold fast to (or put a paper- 
weight on) these letters so the wind won’t blow 
them away. This extension of meaning, co- 
incident with the loss of the reputed standard 
connotations, is ascribed by the Mexican 
scholars to coalescence with Maya petsah to 
press, to lay hand on. The corresponding 
tool is called apesgador letter-weight.6 More- 
over, apesgar in Yucatan can be used as a 
synonym of acodar to layer, and the corre- 
sponding nomen actionis is apesgado. This 





lists synonyms of apesgar and empesgar (86). 
Empezgar to besmear, to bedaub is quoted in C. 
Fontecha’s glossary as occurring in Villegas. It 
no doubt represents a belated transfer of an un- 
changed formation from one word-family to 
another, a phenomenon recently studied in articles 
on fealdad (Univ. of California Public. in Lin- 
guistics) and cansino (Nueva Revista de Filologia 
Hispénica); cf. Salam. empesgar (Lamano y 
Beneite). I owe knowledge of the first of these 
additional data to Professor J. E. Gillet. 

4Unfortunately several misprints crept into 
the earlier article. P. 149, note 1, read T. 
Ximénez de Embtin y Val. P. 151, note 23, read 
pramen, gepraemt, praminghe. P. 155, line 8: 
read fija, line 18: fizieron, line 17: levdntase. 
P. 157, note 70: read M. Romera-Navarro. P. 
158, line 6: tépanle; note 74: Aw. Munthe; note 
78: Documentos lingiiisticos de Espafia; ibid.: 
Osma. 

5 Suarez, op. cit. 72. 

6 Thid. 69. 
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second shift of meaning is likewise, in terms 
somewhat less specific, described as an in- 
stance of Maya interference.’ 

The historical inquiry established the fol- 
lowing facts. Of the two variant forms, 
empesgar and apesgar, the former is best 
classed as the direct outgrowth of Lat. im- 
pedicare to hinder and, consequently, a con- 
gener of Fr. empécher. Impedicare might 
be expected to have yielded *empedgar in 
Old Spanish, a form not yet identified, and 
empelgar in the Western dialects, on record 
with the striking meaning to stop the water of 
the mill < to cut off, to hinder. The variant 
form apedgar, arrived at through prefix 
change, can be documented from an Alphon- 
sine text (late thirteenth century) and from a 
charter issued at Osma in 1212; the prevalent 
(though certainly not the only) sense was to 
measure, to survey, to delimit. In the normal 
course of events, apedgar would, at a later 
stage, have produced *apezgar; the form 
found instead is apesgar. The reason for 
this deviation seems to have been this: when, 
through phonological development, the 
stages empezgar and *apezgar were reached 
(cf. Lat. itidicire to judge > OSpan. judgar 
> MSpan. juzgar), these two formations in 
their new isolation ceased to be even faintly 
associated with the word-family of Lat. 
pés, pedis foot from which they ultimately 

7 Here is Suérez’s version of the theory in hi 
own words: Estas acepciones dimanan de la 
homofonia parcial que existe entre apesgar y el 
maya pets’ah, que en la lengua indigena significa 
segtin el mismo Pio Pérez oprimir bajo algiun peso, 
comprimir apoyando la mano, poner la mano sobre 
alguna cosa. En este caso la influencia sem4ntica 
maya no sélo ha fortalecido la idea general de 
hacer peso, que corresponde al verbo en castellano, 
sino que ha excluido totalmente sus otras acep- 
ciones castizas.... Enestos tres cambios sem4én- 
ticos, como bien observa Barrera VAsquez, por la 
existencia en maya de morfemas semejantes a las 
raices de esos verbos espajioles y por el hecho de 
que otros verbos de uso local se han formado de 
radicales mayas con la adicién de prefijos y sufijos 
castellanos, se ha producido el fenédmeno de la 
traslacién del significado de los verbos mayas a los 
verbos espafioles como si estos fueran derivaciones 
del maya. 
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stemmed. Cutting loose from the ancestral 
trunk, they easily fell prey to various fanci- 
ful reinterpretations suggested by the casual 
sequences of sounds. Empezgar was con- 
nected with pez < pix, picis pitch and, in 
regional parlance, came to mean to bedaub, 
the more easily as there previously existed 
in the language the verbs empegar and em- 
pezar with precisely. that connotation. 
*Apezgar was attracted by peso < pénsum, 
pénsi weight and, as a result, through a slight 
phonological shift was transformed into apes- 
gar; the process was again expedited by the 
earlier coinage of apesar from peso. 

The relatively short-lived history of apes- 
gar is marked by the progressive extinction 
of traditional shadings of meaning, inherited 
from impedicare, and by the concomitant 
accretion of new connotations, serving to tie 
it up indissolubly with peso. From ensnar- 
ing, catching, trapping, strangling, squeezing, 
apesgar gradually developed into the equiva- 
lent of pressing, weighing and the past parti- 
ciple apesgado finally signified loaded down, 
sluggish, drowsy. From the new verb, pesgo 
and pesga branched off as variations upon 
pristine peso and pesa weight; the verbal ab- 
stract apesgamiento, of none too frequent 
use, does not call for comment. Apesgar 
disappeared from the literary idiom in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. It 
has survived in a few dialects: in the Sala- 
manca area as far east as Cespedosa de 
Tormes, where it means to press; in Central 
Asturias, where it stands for to catch; and 
in Mexico’s Tabasco province, contiguous to 
the Yucatan Peninsula, where it signifies to 
seize. To these earlier findings must be 
added the two meanings observed in the 
vicinity of Mérida, in northwestern Yucatan: 
to weigh down on and to layer. Only in this 
section of Yucatan does apesgar seem to en- 
joy sufficient vitality to have given rise to 
new derivatives. 

Does, in the light of this copious evidence, 
Barrera Vasquez’s and Sudrez’s theory of 
Maya influence hold water? Certainly not. 
Pressing, catching, seizing, weighing down on 
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are all meanings known from older Spanish 
texts and deeply rooted in the Western 
(Astur-Leonese) dialects, only recently sin- 
gled out in a convincing study as conceivably 
the chief source of Hispano-Americanisms.*® 
Yue. apesgar and its offshoots fit perfectly 
into the pattern of the genuinely Spanish 
sense development of apesgar: away from 
impedicare and toward peso < pénsum. 
The Yucatar. Peninsula is a relatively iso- 
lated zone, where a Spanish seventeenth cen- 
tury word, swept away in areas of lively 
traffic, may easily have taken root and de- 
veloped vigorously along traditional lines. 
The assumption of Maya interference is the 
more misleading as in Tabasco and Yucatan, 
equally characterized by Maya substratum, 
two entirely different shadings of meaning 
of apesgar liave persisted. As for the mar- 
ginal signification of layering, for which no 
European precedent can be cited at this junc- 
ture and which can not have been imposed 
by Maya, either, it is merely a local offspring 
of the more general meanings, as stated, for 
instance, by C. Oudin, who, in 1607, trans- 
lated apesgar by affaisser, appesantir, mettre 
a fonds. 

On the other hand, another case of alleged 
Maya influence on Yucatan Spanish quoted 
by the same Mexican scholars can safely be 
regarded as authentic in the light of a new 
circumstantial inquiry into the word-family 
involved.® Span. acechar means to pry, to 
espy, to stalk and its predecessor OSpan. asse- 
char signified to pursue. In Yucatan alone, 
the descendant of Lat. assectari has evolved 
a secondary meaning of making a short visit 

? 


8 See J. Corominas, Indianoromanica, in vol. 6 
of Rev. de Filol. Hispdn. 

8See my forthcoming article Old Spanish 
assechar and Its Variants, in Hispanic Review. 
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dropping in, entirely without parallel in an- 
cient and modern Hispanic dialects and ir- 
reconcilable with the rest of its acceptations: 
Fui a acechar a mi tia cuando estuve en el 
pueblo I dropped in on my aunt when I was in 
the village. The productivity of the word so 
used is evidenced by a derivative unknown 
elsewhere: vine a darte un acechén I just 
came to say hello. It so happens that in 
Maya éeneb designates both prying, stalking 
and dropping in. A pattern of thought en- 
tirely alien to speakers of Spanish has here 
been suggested by Maya usage. Rarely can 
the effect of bilingualism be more palpably 
demonstrated. 

It should be noted that in the case of 
acechar no homophones were involved: no 
similarity of sound prompted the imitation 
of a pattern of thought or of image. Deflec- 
tion from normalcy in a bilingual environ- 
ment appears to be more frequently due to 
this subtler influence of configuration of 
semantic units than to phonological coinci- 
dences, although it would admittedly be 
most unwise, through false generalization of 
experiences gathered in these two cases, to 
disregard the latter entirely. One result of 
our inquiry can hardly be questioned: Indi- 
ano-Romanic studies cannot successfully be 
carried out without constant reference to 
ancient and dialectal material collected in 
European homecountries of the early ex- 
plorers and settlers. Whenever this material 
is not easily accessible to the student of 
America’s indigenous languages, as must be 
conceded in the case of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, he should take care to secure the help 
of a well-informed Romance scholar. 


10 Sudrez, op. cit. 74, 144. 
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0. Tzeltal, a language of the Maya fam- 
ily, is spoken over a large area of northeast- 
ern Chiapas, Mexico. The number of 
speakers is estimated at approximately 
45,000. Tzeltal-speaking communities may 
be divided into two groups, those of the 
highlands, and those of the lowlands, with 
minor cultural and linguistic differences be- 
tween the two. The data for this paper 
were obtained by the author among the 
Tzeltal of the highlands, in the region per- 
taining to the town of Oxchuc, in a series of 
field trips.! 

There are four morphological classes of 
words in Tzeltal: nouns, verbs, attributives, 
and particles. The following notes discuss 
nouns and verbs. 


1. Derivation (inner layer of formation) 
of nouns. 


1.1. Simple noun stems (morpheme- 
stems). 
There are two types of monosyllabic 


1 Under the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics; William L. Wonderly, of the Institute 
staff, gave valuable advice on the preparation of 
this paper. The author is also indebted to Nor- 
man A. McQuown, of the University of Chicago, 
who, as editorial consultant for IJAL, raised many 
questions concerning the original draft of this 
paper; the author has made revisions and added 
footnotes to answer the questions raised by 
McQuown. 
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morpheme-stems: stems consisting of CV, 
or CVC (?u? moon, ?e mouth, ?ak grass, 
ek’ star, na house, ti henequen, ?a? thigh, 
te? tree, ha? water, éan snake, lum earth, 
be road); and stems ending in a consonant 
cluster (h plus consonant, or, in one case, n 
plus consonant: pahk’ wall of adobe, &uht’ 
stomach, k’ahk’ fire, pohp straw mat, bohé’ 
gourd, sihk’ thatch, ?anc woman. 

For dissyllabic. morpheme-stems we note 
as one type CVCVC stems, with limited 
choice of final consonant. Some of these 
have vocalic harmony: ?isim corn, ?ac’am 
salt, kerem boy, pukuh devil, winik man, 
?ahaw ruler, éenek’ beans, ¢ikin ear, ¢’ahan 
rope, ?oSom pot. Others are without vo- 
calic harmony: ?ot’an heart, nié’an son, 
éitam pig, tak’in money, ?inam wife, ?ikac 
cargo, *ic’in younger sibling, éawuk’ thunder, 
tunim cotton. 

Another type, here treated as dissyllabic 
morpheme stems, is characterized by re- 
duplication in the pattern 12323 or 12123; 
most of these are names of plant and animal 
species: tusus marigold, Senen mosquito, 
c’unun humming-bird, pokok frog, hohod’ 
corn-husk, k’uk’um feather, honon wasp. 


1.2. Noun stems formed by affixation. 
A number of nominal prefixes, and nominal 
and nominalizing suffixes occur with simple 
or complex stems, to form derived noun 
stems. 

h- ~ ah- (personal nominal prefix, with 
all agentive forms). After possessive pre- 
fixes, this prefix is ah-; otherwise h-: h- 
éamel® sick person < Gamel illness; h- 

? Tzeltal has twenty-seven phonemes, including 
five vowelsi, e, a, 0, u, and twenty-two consonants 
by p; t,. kop, th, 6. 6, 6, 0, 6.5.8, m,n, I, ow. 
y, d, r, ? (glottal stop). 

3 A hyphen marks open transition; this is char- 
acteristic of prefixes h- ~ ah- and 8-. 
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?ak’éamel shaman < ?ak’&amel cause sick- 
ness; h-kanan idol (-kanantay take care of) ;* 
h-?u?el influential person < ?u?el power; 
h-?ikeom carrier (?ikac load) < kah-ikcom 
my carrier. 

8- (nominal prefix, sometimes indicating 
feminine, with all proper names of women 
and names of certain plant and animal 
species): §-mal Maria, &8-?il Hilaria, &- 
petrona Petrona, 8-é’ueé’ tadpole, 8-?ub song- 
bird, 8-paraé’ morning star. 

Derivational suffixes which form noun 
stems belong to two orders. There are nine- 
teen suffixes of order 1; each of these is now 
shown. 

-el (nominalizing suffix with any verb 
stem, denoting act or process): Siwel fright 
< Siw be afraid; tik’el hell < -&k’ burn; 
yakubel drunkenness < yakub get drunk; 
“uunel offering < -&uun believe, obey; 
yomel shaman’s prayer < -yom perform 
rite (shaman); lahel end, death < lah end, 
finish; c’ilael curse < -c’ilay harm, curse.® 

-al (nominal and nominalizing suffix, 
with noun, verb, and attributive stems): 
k’inal area, space < k’in fiesta; lumal land 
< lum earth; ha?al rain < ha? water; 
?awal seed < -?aw plant seed; k’abal cus- 
tody < k’ab hand; ?at’al mud < ?ae wet; 
mamlal husband < mamal old (man).® 

-il (nominal and nominalizing suffix). 
This may occur with intransitive verb stems 
derived from transitive verb stems by -h- 
infix, the resultant form denoting instru- 
ment or material: buht’il filler < buht’ fill; 
mahk’il lid < mahk’ close; suhk’il plug 
< suhk’ plug; pohe’il wrapper <_ pohe’ 
wrap; behk’il swaddling clothes < behk’ 
wind around. The same suffix may also 
occur with attributive stems, forming at- 
tributive nouns: tulanil strength < tulan 
strong; bihil intelligence <. bih intelligent; 

4 Hyphen here indicates a transitive (bound) 
verb stem, which always taken an inflectional affix. 

5 Final consonant, y, is lost before derivational 
suffixes. 

6 Certain dissyllabic morpheme stems and de- 


rived stems lose the second vowel of the stem when 
a suffix is added. 
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@ahil laziness < &ah lazy; ?ucil goodness 
< ue good; naht’il length < naht’ long. 

-eh (agentive nominalizing suffix, with 
intransitive verb stems derived by suffix 
-wan ~ -awan): koltawaneh helper < 
koltawan help; bihteswaneh teacher < bihte- 
swan teach; lo?lawaneh deceiver < lo?lawan 
deceive; ?uc’inwaneh shaman < ?uc’inwan 
molest; ?ilwaneh on-looker < ?ilwan watch. 

-om ~ -hom (-om after stem final affri- 
cate or vowel; -hom elsewhere: agentive 
nominal and nominalizing suffix, with noun 
and verb stems): pak’hom potter < -pak’ 
mold clay; halhom weaver < -hal weave; 
nushom swimmer < nus- swim; beom travel- 
ler < be road; tonhom seller < -&on sell; 
?ikcom carrier < ?ikac load. 

-tomba’ (nominalizing suffix, with verb 
stems, indicating reciprocal action): mah- 
tomba fight < -mah hit; ?utomba argument 
< -?ut argue;’ heltomba take turns < -hel 
change; miltomba war < -mil kill; cakiomba 
struggle < -cak seize; koltomba mutuai help 
< kol save. 

-bal (nominalizing suffix, with certain 
verb stems, indicating substance or mate- 
rial): ti?bal meat < -ti? eat meat; ?udé’bal 
drink < -?u& drink; c’umbal seed < -c’un 
plant;? lo?bal banana < -lo? eat fruit. 

-aw (nominalizing suffix, with certain 
verb stems, denoting act or process): milaw 
murder < -mil kill; mahaw whipping < 
-mah hit; ti?aw barking < -ti? bite, bark; 
tik’aw burning < -tik’ burn; yomaw sha- 
man’s rite < -yom perform rite. 

-weh (nominal and nominalizing suffix, 
with certain noun and verb stems, denoting 
act or process): si?weh gather fire-wood 
< si? fire-wood; ha?weh go for water < ha? 
water; yakweh trap animals < -yak trap; 


7 Suffix -tomba consists of two morphemes; ba, 
reflexive pronoun, occurs as a separate word in 
verb phrases. 

8 All clusters of identical consonants are re- 
duced to a single consonant; e.g. ut + tomba > 
utomba, -tt- > -t-. 

9 The phoneme n > m by assimilation to fol- 
lowing b. 
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c’i?weh hunt with dogs < c’i? dog; pusweh 
take steam-bath < pus steam-bath. 

-wil (agentive nominal and nominalizing 
suffix, with certain noun and verb stems): 
nawil house-builder < na house; k’ahwil 
harvester < -k’ah harvest corn; ?ewil carrier 
< -?e- transport corn; k’inwil fiesta-makers 
< k’in fiesta; dioswil worshipper < dios god. 

-leh (nominalizing suffix, with certain 
verb stems, indicating place): pamleh level 
place < -pam flatten; tenleh level place < 
-ten press; kuSleh life < ku8 live; cobleh 
place of gathering to pray for crops < -cob 
gather; sukleh cliff < -suk wash out. 

-hib ~ -ib (-ib after stem with final glot- 
talized consonant or 1; -hib elsewhere; 
nominalizing suffix, with verb stems, denot- 
ing place or instrument): ?at’ehib tool < 
?at’eh work; suht’ib reply < suht’ return; 
malib west < mal set (sun); na?hib remem- 
brance < -na? know, remember; c’akahib 
complement < c’akah complete. 

V1 [V = vowel i, u, a, e] (nominal suffix, 
with certain noun stems, indicating place 
in which a thing abounds). With mono- 
syllabic stems: when the stem vowel is a 
front vowel, the suffix vowel is u; when the 
stem vowel is a back vowel, the suffix vowel 
is i; also a few exceptions in which vowel of 
suffix agrees with vowel of stem in pattern 
of vocalic harmony. @’umil squash-patch 
< @um squash; pahe’ul pineapple-plants < 
paht’? pineapple; éenk’ul bean-patch < 
éenek’ bean; mayul tobacco-plants < may 
tobacco; ?itil chile-patch < ?ié chile. This 
suffix may also occur with dissyllabic stems: 
when the final vowel of the stem is a, the 
suffix vowel is e; otherwise, the suffix vowel 
is a. wale?al sugar-cane field < wale? 
sugar-cane; lo?balel banana-grove < lo?bal 
banana; nitimal flower-patch < nitim flower; 
’umte?al chayote-paich < @umte? chayote. 

-tikil (nominal suffix, with certain noun 
stems, indicating collective form): tontikil 
stony-place < ton stone; wictikil mountain- 
range < wic mountain; @i8tikil thorn-patch 
< @i8 thorn; @entikil rocky-place < Yen 
rock. 
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-ohel (agentive nominalizing suffix, with 
certain verb stems): nopohel pupil < -nop 
learn; manohel creator < -man create, buy; 
k’anohel beggar < -k’an ask for. 

-emal (nominalizing suffix, with certain 
verb stems): kolemal survivor < kol be 
saved; pulemal flood < -pul pour; hilemal 
residue < hil remain. 

-ol (nominalizing suffix, with certain verb 
stems): helol namesake < -hel change; lok’ol 
rent < -lok’ pay rent, tax; bisol measurement 
(of liquid) < -bis measure; tohol price < 
-toh pay. 

-lal (nominalizing suffix, with few noun 
and verb stems): k’eslal shame, embarrass- 
ment < k’eS be shy, embarrassed; k’oplal 
reputation, one’s word < k’op speech, lan- 
guage. 

-ben (nominalizing suffix, with certain 
verb stems, usually followed by suffix -al 
of order 2): k’ahben corn-stalk < k’ah har- 
vest corn. 

There are two derivational suffixes of 
order 2, -al and -an. 

-al (after various types of stems: with 
stems formed by suffix -leh of order 1): 
kuSlehal life, pamlehal plain, tenlehal plain, 
Satlehal valley; (with stems formed by suffix 
-hib ~ -ib of order’1): éukhibal prison, 
®’uunhibal place of making offerings, tohibal 
place of making payment, cobhibal gathering- 
place, ?onhibal resting-place; (with stems 
formed by suffix -ben of order 1): c’isbenal 
seam, cobenal tuck, tambenal extra adorn- 
ment on blouse, k’ahbenal field of corn- 
stalks, hoybenal band on sleeve. 

-an (with verbal nouns, in combination 
with attributive ba first, indicating first 
time of performing an action): babaelan 
first time of going, bataelan first time of com- 
ing, bapasbelan first time of doing, balap- 
belan first time of wearing (clothes), bahal- 
belan first attempt at weaving. 


1.3. Noun stems formed by compounding. 
Nouns may be formed by the compounding 
of noun stems with noun, attributive, and 
verb stems into subordinate endocentric 
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compounds. In such forms, the second con- 
stituent is normally the head of the com- 
pound, and the first constituent is in at- 
tributive relation to it. There are three 
types of compounds, with prior member 
noun, attributive, or verb. 

Noun plus noun (compound forms result 
when the two stems are juxtaposed with 
closed juncture between them, and when the 
first constituent is not bound to the second 
by pronominal prefixes): tomut egg < ton 
stone + mut hen; holwic summit < hol 
head + wic mountain; nitk’ahk’ spark < 
nié flower + k’ahk’ fire; ha?@’uht’ diarrhea 
< ha? water + @uht’ stomach; ti?nail door- 
way < ti? edge + nail house. 

Attributive plus noun (when the attribu- 
tive immediately precedes the noun and does 
not have the same form as when it is in at- 
tributive relation to the noun; and when the 
resultant form functions as a unit in inflec- 
tion): pante? bridge < pam flat + te? 
wood; “ultat god, sun < @ul holy + tat 
father; ?ancil?al daughter < ?ancil female 
+ ?al child; yank’inal underworld < yan 
underneath + k’inal area; muk’ha? river 
< muk’ big + ha? water. 

Verb plus noun (form an unlimited num- 
ber of compound forms): k’atimbak hell 
< k’atin heat + bak bone; éik’pom incense- 
burner < ik’ burn + pom incense; mel?ot’an 
sadness < mel explain + ?ot’an heart; 
?il?al grand-child < il see + al child; 
k’anpatan taz-collector < k’an ask for + 
patan taz. 


2. Inflection (outer layer of formation) 
of nouns. Nouns are inflected by prefixa- 
tion and suffixation. 

Pronominal possessive prefixes, indicating 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd person, may occur with 
any noun stem. There are two alternants 
of each prefix; first alternant listed occurs 
with vowel-initial stems, the second with 
consonant-initial stems. 


10 In the compound ton + mut > tomut, nm > 
mm by assimilation; for mm > m, see fn. 8. 

11 In the compound pam + te? > pante?, m >n 
by assimilation to following t. 
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k- ~ h- (1st person): kah-?at’el my work- 
man < (a)h-?at’el workman; kakan my leg 
< ?akan leg; hk’ab my hand < k’ab hand; 
htalel my character < talel character; hoy 
my friend < hoy friend. 

aw- ~ a- (2nd person): awinam your wife 
< ?inam wife; awah-kanan your idol < 
(a)h-kanan idol; alumal your land < lumal 
land; amamlal your husband < mamlal 
husband. 

y- ~ s- (8d person): yahwal his owner, 
master < ?ahwal ruler; yat’el his work, office 
< ?at’el work; smul his sin < mul sin; 
sk’op his language < k’op language. 

There are four orders of suffixes which 
occur with noun stems, or are added to a 
suffix of a preceding order. Suffixes of order 
1 are -ab, -tak, -tik. 

-ab (plural, indicating two or more per- 
sons in same relationship to speaker): 
tatab forefathers < tat father; nit’nab sons 
< nié’an son; ?isnab' younger siblings < 
?ic’in younger sibling. 

-tak (plural, indicating two or more per- 
sons in same relationship to speaker): 
mololtak companions < molol companion; 
widtak older sisters < wi older sister; baltak 
brothers-in-law < bal brother-in-law; ?altak 
children < ?al child. 

-tik (collective plural): Genk’ultik bean- 
patches < éenk’ul bean-patch; i&maltik 
corn-fields < imal corn-field; wamleltik 
underbrush < wamlel underbrush. Certain 
stems are reduplicated before this suffix: 
kalk’altik corn-fields < k’al corn-field; 
nanatik settlement of houses < na house; 
lumlumtik towns < lum town. 

Suffixes of order 2 are il, VI. 

-il (with all noun stems, indicating gen- 
eral, non-possessed form of noun): lotil lie 
<lot lie; we’elil food < we’el food; éambala- 
mil animal < éambalam animal; ?awlil 


12 [Initial glottal stop of all ?-initial stems is 
lost when pronominal prefixes occur, and stem is 
treated as vowel-initial. 

13 In certain cases, a cluster of glottalized af- 
fricate plus a nasal is simplified: c’ + n > sn. 
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seed < ?awal seed; winikil man < winik 
man. 

-V1 [V = vowel u, i, e] (with noun stems, 
in combination with possessive affixes, 
when possessor is an inanimate object; 
when the stem vowel is a front vowel, the 
suffix vowel is u; when the stem vowel is a 
back vowel, the suffix vowel is i): swicul 
its hill < wie hill; slewul its fat < lew fat; 
spak’ul its cloth <pak’ loth; slumil its 
ground < lum ground; sposil its medicine 
< pos’ medicine; stayul its fish; si?ul tts 
firewood (fire). Certain forms occur with 
the suffix vowel agreeing with the stem 
vowel in pattern of vocalic harmony: ste?el 
its wood < te? wood; sti?il its edge < ti? 
edge. (Note: when the possessor is an 
animate object, this suffix does not occur: 
ste? his stick; sti? his mouth, lips; spak’ 
his cloth; sc’i? his dog; si? his fire-wood; 
sboh@’ his gourd; stay his fish. 

Suffixes of order 3 are -etik, -tik, -ik. 

-etik (plural, occurring with noun stems 
when possessive pronominal affixes do not 
occur): ?alaletik children <?alal child; 
k’altiketik corn-fields < k’altik corn-fields; 
mutetik birds < mut bird; ?ancetik women 
< ?ane woman. 

-tik (with 1st person possessive prefixes, 
indicating plural possessor) :* hk’optik our 
language < hk’op my language; hlumaltik 
our land < hlumal my land; kat’eltik our 
work <_ kat’el my work; kisnabtik our 
younger siblings < kisnab my younger sib- 
lings; hoytaktik our friends < hoytak my 
friends; h@i@’eltik our’ blood < hé@ivel my 
blood. 

-ik (with 2nd and 3d person possessive 
prefixes, indicating plural possessor): apiSo- 
lik your hats < apiSol your hat; awot’anik 
your hearts < awot’an your heart; stak’inik 
their money < stak’in his money; snié’nabik 
their sons < snié’nab his sons; yah-kananik 
their idol < yah-kanan his idol. 

There is one suffix of order 4: -uk, occur- 
ring when the negative particle ma? is at- 

14 The first person plural exclusive form is indi- 
cated by addition of independent first person 
plural possessive pronoun ku?untik. 
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tributive to the noun: ma? hk’inaltikuk 
not our land (hk’inaltik our land); ma? 
éameliluk not illness (Gamelil illness); ma? 
sposiluk not its medicine (sposil its medicine) ; 
ma? ilwanehetikuk not on-lookers (?ilwanehe- 
tik on-lookers). 


3. Derivation (inner layer of formation) 
of verbs. There are three classes of verbs: 
transitive, intransitive, and stative. These 
are differentiated from one another on the 
basis of inflection. The three classes will 
be dealt with, first, as to their derivation, 
secondly, as to their inflection. 


3.1. Simple stems. 

Transitive morpheme-stems are mono- 
syllabic, of the types CV, CVC: -?al say, 
-le search, -mah hit, -éon sell, -pas do, make, 
-71@ receive, -k’an want, ask, -na? know, -man 
buy, -ta find -?il, see. 

Intransitive morpheme-stems are also 
monosyllabic, of the types CV, CVC: 
06 enter, lok’ leave, mo ascend, ko descend, 
k’o arrive, tal come, way sleep, k’aS pass, 
?ok’ cry, éam die, kus live. 

Stative verb stems consist of any noun or 
attributive made stative by zero. 


3.2. Complex stems. 


3.2.1. Transitive verb stems may be 
derived by the addition of verbal and ver- 
balizing suffixes to morpheme or derived 
stems. Four orders of derivational suffixes 
occur with transitive stems. 

Suffixes of order 1 are stem formatives, 
occurring with certain verb stems to form 
derived verb stems. Stems thus formed are 
further derived by suffixes of order 2. 

Stem formative -b- ~ -k’- ~ -@- ~ -c’- 
~ -c- ~ -1: -hoybin revolve < -hoy go 
around; -walk’un turn over < -wal turn; 
-balé’un roll over < -bal roll; -bile’un slide 
< -bil slip; -melean arrange < -mel explain; 
-tohlin take aim < -toh go in direction of. 

Reduplicative stem formatives: initial 
consonant of stem is reduplicated and glot- 
talized (if an affricate or a stop) before 
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addition of derivational suffix of order 2: 
-t’oht’an peck (as woodpecker) < -t’oh 
peck; -cihe’an sprinkle < -cih unique con- 
stituent; -tihé’an sift < -tih strike against. 

Suffixes of order 2 are -Vn, -Vy. 

-Vn [V = vowel a, i, ul] (transitivizing 
verbal and verbalizing suffix). In the form 
-an, this suffix occurs with certain noun or 
verb stems: -betan loan < bet debt; -?ipan 
nourish < ip strength; -?elk’an steal < 
?elek’ stealing; -k’opan speak with < k’op 
speech; -laban deride < lab shaman’s spirit; 
-k’uban order from a distance < k’ub go far. 
The form -an also occurs with all positional 
verb stems: -sihk’an place leaning against, 
-Sahé’an place stretched out, -kehan kneel, 
-tinan bow, -hohk’an hang up, -tehk’an 
stand up, -nihan bend over -kahan place 
above. It also occurs with stems derived 
by stem formative -c-, or by reduplicative 
stem formative: -kahcan raise up, -nakcan 
remain, -tuht’an pluck, -bihban peck. In 
the form -in this suffix appears with an un- 
limited number of noun and verb stems: 
-Yabatin serve < ?abat servant; -?inamin 
take a wife < ?inam wife; -lahin finish, 
destroy < lah end; -helolin be one’s namesake 
< helol namesake; -mulin commit sin < mul 
sin; -waytin dream of < wayité dream; 
-pehk’in use tump-line < pehk’ tump-line; 
-wayibin use for bed < wayib bed. The 
form -in also occurs with stems formed by 
stem formative -l-: -mak’lin provide food for 
< -mak’ divide in pieces; -c’aklin accom- 
pany < -c’ak join. The suffix -Vn also 
occurs with stems derived by stem formative 
-b- ~ -k’- ~ -@- ~ -c’- of order 1 (when the 
stem vowel is a, e, i, the suffix vowel is u; 
witen the stem vowel is 0, u, the suffix vowel 
is i): -c’otbin twist, -busk’ in scatter, -hawe’un 
fall backwards. 

-Vy [V = vowel a, i, u] (transitivizing 
verbal and verbalizing suffix; with noun or 
verb stems, the suffix vowel is determined 
by the stem vowel, as above): -’ahnuy 
make rope < @ahan rope; -hawuy measure 
by arms-breadth < haw arms-breadth; -sihk’- 
uy make thatched roof < sihk’ thatch; -tuhk’- 
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iy scatter < tuhk’ disperse; -tenuy brace 
< -ten push. With certain noun and 
verb stems with stem formative -l-, the 
suffix vowel is otherwise determined by the 
stem vowel (when the stem vowel is a, 0, 
the suffix vowel is i; when the stem vowel is 
e, i, the suffix vowel is u): -t’isluy twirl 
spindle < -t’is spin; -ce?luy laugh at < ce? 
laugh; -na?liy stare at < -na? know; -makliy 
block one’s way < -mak close; -lo?liy deceive 
(lot lie)* In the form -ay this suffix 
appears with the following attributive stems 
or unique constituents: -k’isnay heat < 
k’iSin hot; -c’ilay harm < -c’il unique consti- 
tuent; -?aht’ay count < -?aht’ unique con- 
stituent; -?ilay abhor < ila ugly. 

Suffixes of order 3 are -tes, -tay.'* (transitive 
causative verbal and verbalizing suffix, with 
noun, attributive, and verb stems): -bihtes 
teach < bih intelligent; -?et’entes wound 
< %eé’en wound; -kuses! bring to life < 
kuS live; -@’ihtes raise (child) < @ih grow; 
-lok’es take out < lok’ go out; -yales drop < 
yal fall; -c’iltes cast curse < -c’il.}8 

-tay (transitive verbal and verbalizing 
suffix; with noun and verb stems): -koltay 
help, unloose < kol go free, be saved; -ilintay 
make angry < ilin be angry; -k’uStay pity 
< k’uS hurt; -?awtay shout to < ?aw shout; 
-ula?tay visit < ?ula? visitor; -poStay give 
medication < pos medicine. With com- 
pound stems (of attributive plus noun): 
-lekilk’optay appease < lekil k’op good 
talk; -Sebal?ot’antay deal with hypocritically 
< éebal?ot’an two-hearted; -c’e?tikintay 
eavesdrop < c’e?tikin ear sideways; -Gebalk’- 
optay ill-advise < éebal k’op two-worded. 
Compound stems (of verb plus object): 
-C’usk’abtay point finger at < -@’uS point 
+ k’ab hand; -?il?ot’antay dislike a person 


15 In the derivation and compounding of cer- 
tain forms, t > ? when followed by 1 ors. 

16 Tnitial t of suffix -tes is lost after verb stems 
whose final phoneme is glottalized consonant, 1, 
or 8. 

17 The phoneme & > s by regressive non-con- 
tiguous assimilation. 

18 Underlying form of -c’ilay harm. 
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< -?il see + ?ot’an heart; -hu?sitay peek, 
spy on < -hut perforate + sit eye. 

Suffixes of order 4 are -lay ~ -Vlay and 
-tiklay. 

-lay ~ -Vlay (transitive verbal suffix, with 
verb stems, indicating repeated action). 
The alternant -lay occurs with polysyllabic 
stems: -postalay treat often < -podtay give 
medication; -?ula*talay visit often < -?ula?- 
tay visit; -k’opanlay talk with often < -k’opan 
talk with. The alternant -Vlay occurs with 
monosyllabic stems (when the stem vowel 
is a back vowel, the initial vowel of the suffix 
is i; when a front vowel, u: -?ilulay see 
repeatedly < -?il see; -muc’ilay blink < 
-muc’ close eyes; -tihulay shake ratile < 
-Gih strike against; -k’ohilay knock on door 
< -k’oh tap; pasulay do repeatedly < -pas 
do, make. 

-tiklay (with monosyllabic stems, indica- 
ting distributive as well as repetitive qual- 
ity of action [two morphemes, -tik, plural, 
-lay repeated action]): -puktiklayd istribute, 
-set’iklay break into pieces.” 


3.2.2. Intransitive verb stems may be de- 
rived by infixation or by suffixation. 

-h- (intransitivizing verbal infix, with 
transitive morpheme-stems or, in the case of 
positional verbs, with attributive stems) :” 
kuh@ endure < -kué carry! puhk’ spread 
word < -puk divide among; nihk’ tremble < 
-nik swing; k’ehp clear (weather) < -k’ep 
clear away; wibk’ awake < -wik’ open eye; 
lihk’ begin < -lik raise, lift. 

There are three orders of suffixes occurring 
with derived intransitive stems. 

Suffixes of order 1 are stem formatives. 
Stems thus formed are further derived by 
suffixes of order 2. 

Stem formatives-b- ~ -k’- ~-@-~-¢’- ~ C- 

19Tn the derived verb stem Set’ + tiklay > 
Set’iklay, the consonant cluster is reduced as 
follows: t’t > t’. 

20 When transitive stem ends in m, n, h, s, b, 1, 
?, this infix has zero alternant. 

21 When final phoneme of stem is an affricate or 
a stop, it is glottalized: CVC + -h- (after V) > 
CVhC’. 
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occur with certain transitive verb stems to 
form derived intransitive verb stems. Suf- 
fix -Vh of order 2 always occurs with stems 
so formed: saybuh become limp, bot’k’eh 
overturn, balé’uh roll around, nuhe’eh fall 
face downwards, meleah arrange a matter. 

Stem formative -m- ~ -im- (conditions of 
alternation undetermined) occurs with cer- 
tain verb stems. Derivational suffix -ah, 
of order 2, always occurs with stems thus 
formed: ?animah run < ?an flee; c’ismah 
sew < -c’is sew; sak’mah launder < -sak’ 
wash clothes; bolmah sell commercially < 
bol propagate. 

Reduplicative stem formatives are of two 
types. 

The initial consonant of certain noun or 
verb stems or unique constituents is re- 
duplicated to form intransitive verbs. Suf- 
fix -on of order 2 always occurs with stems 
so formed: bitbon palpitating, cincon tink- 
ling, koSkon limping, lutlon jumping, taston 
dragging. 

Partial reduplication occurs in certain 
verb or attributive stems. Suffix -et of 
order 2 always occurs with stems so formed: 
nililet thundering, balalet rolling over and 
over, “ololet pouring, masaset drooping, 
cililet shrieking, lememet sparkling. 

Suffixes of order 2 are -Vh, -ub, -in, -aw,. 
-et, -on, -lehan. 

-Vh [V = vowel a, e, u] (intransitivizing 
verbal and verbalizing suffix). In the form 
-ah with noun, verb, and attributive stems: 
wi’nah be hungry < win hunger; ?ak’tah 
dance < ?ak’ot dance; ?eSnah be wounded 
< ?eten wound; ?ipah be strengthened < 
?ip strength; kuSah dawn < kus live; woklah 
suffer < wokol difficult; ?alah give birth 
< ?al child; ?uninah wane (moon) < ?unin 
young. Also with all positional verb stems: 
tehk’ah stand < tek’ stand; nahk’ah sit 
< nak sit; k’uhah bend over < k’uh bend 
over; nuhah lie face downwards < nuh face 
downwards. Also with stems formed by 
stem formatives -c- and -m- ~ -im-: kahcah 
ascend, nopcah draw near, ?animah run, 
?esmah multiply. In the form -eh with a 
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limited number of stems: ?at’eh work < 
?at? work; bac’eh get worse < bac’ real; 
takeh get dry < tak dry; howeh lose one’s 
way, go crazy < how crazy, unaccountable 
for. -Vh also appears with stems derived 
by stera formatives -b- ~ -k’- ~ -#’- ~ 
-c’- of order 1 (when the stem vowel is a 
front vowel, the suffix vowel is u; when the 
stem vowel is a back vowel, e): ¢’ebuh place 
sideways, k’atbuh transform, pitk’uh slip, 
hawe’uh fall face wpwards, pake’uh fall 
face downwards, pué’k’eh fall over. 

-ub to become (intransitiving verbal and 
verbalizing suffix, with noun, verb, and at- 
tributive stems; when the stem vowel is 0, 
the sufix vowel becomes o also): sakub 
dawn < sak white; ?ucub get better < ?uc 
good; yakub get drunk < -yak trap; @ailub 
become smoky < @ail smoke; k’ahk’ub be- 
come inflamed < k’ahk’ fire; pocob become 
numb < -poc wrap. 

-in (with noun and verb stems): ?ain 
exist, be born < ?ay be; nuhbin marry < 
-nup join, maie;’ me?in produce < me? 
mother; ?ilin be angry (?ilay dislike). 

-aw (with a limited number of verb 
stems): helaw pass, go beyond < -hel change; 
k’eSaw be embarrassed, ashamed <_ k’e& 
shame, embarrassment; hetaw fori: (road) 
< -het fori. 

-et (with noun, verb, and attributive 
stems; the stem may be partially redupli- 
cated for the sake of onomatopoeia): lubet 
tire < lub become tired; mue’et squint < 
-muc’ close eyes; pululet crackling (fire); 
SaSaset whooshing of fire rocket. 

-on (with noun, verb, and attributive 
stems, of which the initial consonant is re- 
duphcated): hahon laughing < ha unique 
constituent; Gepéon thumping of load < 
-cep place load; lit’lon limping < -lit’ stand 
on tiptoe; meelmon wandering < -meel 
pass from one to another. 

-lehan (with verb stems, indicating plural- 
ized action): maslehan groping < -mas 
grope; kotlehan crawling < -kot on all fours; 


22 Tn derivation of this stem, p > p’ (see note 21) 
> b, when a suffix follows. 
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cinlehan rattling < -cin rattle; taslehan drag- 
ging < -tas drag. 

There is one suffix of order 3: -wan ~ 
-awan (intransitivizing verbal suffix, indi- 
cating characteristic or habitual action; 
-wan with dissyllabic, -awan with monosyl- 
labic verb stems): ti?awan bark, bite < -ti? 
bite; na?awan remember < -na? know; 
lo?lawan deceive < -lo?lay deceive; ?uc’inwan 
curse < -?uc’in molest; koltawan save < 
-koltay help, unloose. 


4. Inflection (outer layer of formation) of 
verbs. 

The outer or inflectional layer of verbs is 
formed by affixation, suffixation being of 
most frequent occurrence. The three classes 
of verbs, transitive, intransitive, and stative, 
differ one from another in their selection of 
inflectional affixes. 


4.1. Inflection of transitive verbs. One 
order of prefixes and six orders of suffixes 
occur in the inflection of transitive verbs. 
Tense is indicated by particles occurring 
with the inflected verb form. 

Pronominal prefixes, indicating Ist, 2nd, 
and 3d person subject, occur in the inflection 
of transitive verb stems. There are two 
alternants of each prefix; the first alternant 
listed occurs with vowel-initial stems, the 
second with consonzant-initial stems: 

k- ~ h- (Ist person): ya kal I say (-?al 
say); ya kié’ I receive (-?1@’ receive); ya hpas 
I do (-pas do); ya hbihtes I teach (-bihtes 
teach); ya hpoStay I give medication (-postay 
give medication); ya hlahin I end (-lahin 
end, finish). 

aw- ~ a- (2nd person): ya uwil you see 
(-?il see); ya awabatin you serve (-?abatin 
serve); ya aon you sell (-éon sell); ya ak’opan 
you speak with (-k’opan speak witi); ya 
akoltay you help (-koltay jelp). 

y- ~ s- (8d person): ya yak’ he gives (-?ak’ 
give); ya yula?tiay he visits (-Pula?tay visit); 
ya sman he buys (-man buy); ya sna? he 
knows (-na? know); ya slok’es he removes 
(-lok’es remove, take out). 
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Suffixes of order 1 are -oh ~ -eh and -bel. 

-ch [with monosyllabic stems] ~ -eh 
[with other stems] (indicating perfective 
aspect): kiloh I have seen < -?il see; atohoh 
you have paid < -toh pay; skuéoh he has 
carried < -kué carry; yaloh he has said < 
-?al say; hoineh I have accompanied < -hoin 
acccmpany; abetaneh you have borrowed 
< -betan borrew; s@uuneh he has obeyed 
< -@uun obey; yaht’ayeh he has counted 
< -?aht’ay count. 

-bel (with transitive stems, indicating 
continuative aspect): yak slebel he is search- 
ing (-le search); yak yalbel he is saying (-?al 
say); yak spasbel he is doing (-pas do); 
yak sk’ambel he is asking (-k’an want, ask). 

There is one suffix of order 2, -b- ~ -bey 
(benefactive-indirective, indicating indirect 
object of verb). The alternant -b- occurs 
when followed by object suffix of Ist or 2nd 
person: ya yak’bon he gives me (-?ak’ give); 
awalohbon you have told me (-?al any); la 
stohbat he paid for you (-toh pay); la 
hk’ambat I asked you for (-k’an want, ask). 
The alternant -bey occurs in the 3d person, 
with object indicated by zero-feature: la 
sC’uumbey he obeyed his (word) (-uun 
obey); la yak’bey he gave it to him (-?ak’ 
give); smanohbey he has bought zt for him 
(-man buy). 

There is one suffix of order 3, -a ~ -aw- 
(indicating 2nd person imperative; -a occurs 
when there is no pronominal object suffix 
following, -aw- when immediately followed 
by a pronominal object suffix): pasa do it 
< -pas do; ?ala say it < -?al say; tohbeya 
pay him < -toh pay; koltayawon help me 
< -koltay help; maliyawon wait for me < 
-maliy wait. 

There is one suffix of order 4, -uk (indica- 
ting subjunctive mode, with inflected form 
of verb in conditional clauses): te yalohbou- 
kone? if he had told me (compare yalohbon 
he has told me); manéuk hé@’uunehuk if J 


23 When the benefactive-indirective suffix -b- 
precedes the modal suffix -uk, a vowel is inserted 
agreeing with the vowel of the following pro- 
nominal suffix. 
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had not obeyed (compare hé’uuneh I have 
obeyed); te yilohbaukate? if he had seen you 
(compare yilohbat he has seen you). 

Suffixes of order 5 are suffixes indicating 
Ist, 2nd, and 3d person object of verb. One 
set of suffixes is used to indicate singular 
(-on, -at, ZERO), another set used to indicate 
plural (-otik, -e8, -ik). 

-on, -otik (1st person object): la smahon 
he hit me, la awak’bon you gave me, yalohbon 
he has told me, la smaliyotik he wazted for us, 
ya sk’ambotik he asks us for tt. 

-at, -eS (2nd person object): kak’ohbat 
I have given you, ya yilat he sees you, la staat 
he found you, ya héolbeyes I explain to you 
(pl.), la stoheS he paid you (pl.). 

-ZERO, -ik (3d person object): maha hit 
him, ya kalbey I tell him, la yilbeyik they 
saw him, them, @uumbeya obey him, la 
yak’beyik they gave it to him, them. 

Suffixes of order 6 are used in combination 
with prefixes to indicate plural subject. 
Suffixes of orders 5 and 6 are interchange- 
able when suffixes of both orders occur (1st 
person suffixes precede suffixes of 2nd or 3d 
person; 2nd person suffixes precede suffixes 
of 3d person). Two plural suffixes of the 
same person never occur. Suffixes of order 
6 are -tik, -ik. 

-tik (plural, with 1st person prefixes): 
hpastik let’s do it, tal kiltikat we came to see 
you (sing.), la kak’beytik we gave it to him, 
hé’uunehtik we have obeyed. 

-ik (plural, with 2nd and 3d person pre- 
fixes): awilohik you (pl.) have seen it, la 
awalbeyik you (pl.) told it to him, ya sk’anik 
they want it, la spasbeyik they did it for him. 


4.2. Inflection of intransitive verbs. In- 
transitive verbs are inflected in two patterns, 
active and passive. Three orders of suffixes 
occur in the inflection of each. Tense is 
indicated by particles occurring with the 
inflected form. 


4.2.1. The inflectional suffixes of the ac- 
tive intransitive verbs are treated first. 
There is one suffix of order 1, -em (indicat- 
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ing perfective aspect): talem he has come 
< tal come; ?otem he has entered < 70% 
enter; lahem he has died < lah end, die; 
baem he has gone < ba go. 

Suffixes of order 2 are -an, -uk. 

-an (indicating 2nd person imperative): 
?otan enter! < ?0% enter; wayan sleep! < way 
sleep; baan go! < ba go; lok’an leave! < 
lok’ leave. 

-uk (indicating mode; with 1st person 
plural imperative, and 3d person singular 
and plural imperative; also with inflected 
form of verb in conditional clauses, and other 
forms of the subjunctive). Examples with 
imperative: ?o¢ukotik let’s enter; wayukotik 
let’s sleep; ?anukotik let’s flee; lahuk let him 
die; taluk let him come; ?utwanuk let him 
scold. Examples with conditional, and other 
forms of subjunctive: te taluke? if he had 
come (compare tal he came); manétuk bou- 
kone? if I had not gone (compare boon I 
went); te ?at’ehukate? if you had worked 
(compare ?at’ehat you worked); manéuk 
lahuke? if he had not died (compare k’an 
lahuk he almost died (but didn’t), (lah he 
died); k’an ?oéukon I was going to enter (but 
didn’t), (compare ?oéon I entered). 

Suffixes of order 3 are suffixes indicating 
Ist, 2nd, and 3d person subject, singular 
(-on, -at, zeRO) and plural (-otik, -eS, -ik). 

-on, -otik (lst person subject): talon I 
came; ?ilinon I became angry; lok’on I left; 
baemon I have gone; ?oéemotik we have en- 
tered; ya § hilotik we remain; bootik we went. 

-at, -eS (2nd person subject): ya 8 baat 
you go; talemat you have come; wayat you 
slept; ya § ?ok’eS you (pl.) cry; ?ilineS you 
(pl.) became angry; lok’eme’ you (pl.) have 
left: 

-ZERO, -ik (3d person subject): ya 8 way 
he sleeps; hilem he has remained; lah he died; 
?oéanik enter (pl.); we’emik they have eaten; 
?at’ehik they worked. 


4.2.2. The inflectional suffixes of the pas- 
sive intransitive verbs are treated next. 

Suffixes of order 1 are -ot, -bot, -bil. 

-ot, -bot (indicating present passive; -bot 
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occurs when subject of the verb is beneficiary 
of the action; -ot in all other cases): ya 8 
pasot it shall be done, ya & Gonot it zs sold, 
we?ot it has been eaten, ?albot he is told, 
?ak’boton I am given it, ku&bot it is carried 
for him. 

-bil (indicating perfect passive): mambil 
it has been bought, k’ambil it has been asked 
for, ?ak’bil zt has been given, tohbil it has 
been paid for, c’ibubil it has been written. 

There is one suffix of order 2: -uk (indicat- 
ing subjunctive mode): te pasbotuke? if 
it has been done for him, mantuk ?ik’bilu- 
kone? if I had not been called, te tohbiluke? 
af it had been paid for, manéuk ?albotukone? 
af I had not been told, k’an milotuk he was 
about to be killed, (but wasn’t). 

Suffixes of order 3 are suffixes indicating 
Ist, 2nd, and 3d person subject, singular 
and plural. They occur as in the inflection 
of active intransitive verbs, above. 


4.3. Inflection of stative verbs. Two 
orders of suffixes occur in the inflection of 
stative verbs. 

There is one suffix of order 1, -uk (indicat- 
ing subjunctive mode): ‘te winikukone? 
af I were a man, mantuk lekukate? if you 
weren’t good, te nakalukotike? zf we had been 
home, te tulanuke? if he were strong, mantuk 
awisuke? if she weren’t your older sister, 
mantuk wayalukate? if you hadn’i been 
asleep. 

Suffixes of order 2 are suffixes indicating 
Ist, 2nd, and 3d person subject, singular 
(-on, -at, zERO) and plural (-otik, -e8, -ik). 

-on, -otik (1st person subject): ?ancon 
I am a woman, tek’elor. I am standing, 
h-?oSéuhk’on I am an Oxchucuero (from 
town of Oxchuc), pahalotik we are equal, 
c’i?otik we are dogs. 

-at, -eS (2nd person subject): @’ahat you 
are lazy, ha?wilat you are a water-carrier, 
?alalat you are a child, muk’eS you are big, 
winike’ you are men, me?ba?eS you are poor. 

-ZERO, -ik (3d person subject): lek he is 
good, kerem he is a boy, wayal he is asleep, 
kaSlanik they are Mexicans, telemik they are 
well, caelik they are small. 








KUTENAI II: MORPHEME VARIATIONS 


Paut L. Garvin 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


0. Some morpheme variations in Kutenai 
are free; others are contingent upon the 
following factors: style, position with re- 
gard to stress, position with regard to other 
morphemes. Besides such variations, per- 
haps a little less than one third of all Kute- 
nai morphemes appear in one form, i.e., 
are unique. 

We use four techniques to describe mor- 
pheme variations: 

(1) Where morpheme variations are auto- 
matic, that is, occur under certain phonemic 
conditions irrespective of morphemes in- 
volved, we state the conditions under which 
such variations take place without individual 
listing of morpheme alternants. 

(2) Where variations occur under certain 
phonemic conditions, but in_ restricted 
though large sets of morphemes, we use 
morphophonemic symbols. 

(3) Where identical variations occur un- 
der morphemic rather than phonemic condi- 
tions, in restricted though large sets of 
morphemes, we assign post-decimal point 
numbers to each morpheme alternant; all 
the alternants of any morpheme with the 
same post-decimal point number enjoy the 
same distribution in respect to the preceding 
morpheme. 

(4) Where the conditions stated for tech- 
niques (1), (2), or (3), above, are inapplic- 
able, we list morpheme alternants and their 
distribution separately under each mor- 
pheme in the morphological sections. 


1. The following morpheme variations are 
treated according to technique (1). 


1.1. The sequence Ch occurs only in 
style I; h drops and C remains in style II: 
q’?apithukupci?te: (style I), q?apitukupci?te- 
(style IL) they burnt it all. 


1 Where under conditions 1. 1. and 1. 2. h is 
dropped in style II at word boundary, we use apos- 


1.2. Intervocalic h occurs before other 
than a primarily stressed vowel in style I; 
in such sequences h is dropped in style II. 

The dropping of intervocalic h entails the 
following specific alternations:! 

e‘hu in style I alternates with o: in style 
II: ne* huya‘qanamke: (style I), n’o'ya-- 
qanamke: (style II) where I was going. 

e‘hin in style I alternates with in in style 
II: ne* hinyaqanantikpuqapkilke’ (style 
I), n’inya‘qananhikpugapkitke: (style II) 
the way you (pl.) ran. 

ihi in style I alternates with i in style II: 
tihitine’ (style I), titiine: (style II) yes was 
said. 

aha and aha: in style I alternate with a° 
in stvle II: hinclahaqnukatknapne: (style 
I), hincla:qnukatknapne (style II) yow’ll 
wake me up; nictahat (style I), nictat 
(style II) boy. 

ahu in style I alternates with o- in style IT 
in some Lower Kutenai morpheme se- 
quences, and with aw in style II in all other 
cases. LK sequences showing o° for ahu 
are ma-hu, xma-hu: mahun?asnala?ne: (style, 
I) mo'n?asnala?ne’ (style II, LK) the two 
of us were together, xmahulac?inaxala?ne: 
(style I), xmorlac?inaxala?’ne (style II, 
LK) we should be going; xmahun?a-qanucin- 
qa‘c (style I) xmawn?a-qanucinga‘e (style 
II, UK) I’d better go, qata‘qna hutaqanal?- 
alqanam (style I) qatd-qua’wlaqanal?al- 





trophe to indicate word division: ?at’ucxatunisne- 
(style II; style I. ?at hu...) I'll carry you, 
n’o-yaqananlukpuqwala °ke: (style II; style I: 
ne: hu...) on our way running. The apostrophe 
also serves to indicate the inclusion of two poly- 
syllabic words in one contour in style II: 
huctakiin’o-}?uqukqa‘e (style II; style I: ... ne 
hu...) I like to ride in it. This device may seem 
strange to Americanists, but is current in a number 
of European spelling systems: Swedish pa’t, cf. 
p& det on it, Italian degl’uomini, cf. degli uomini 
of people. 
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qanam (style II, LK and UK) it would be 
better for me to go right across. 

ahin in style I alternates with an in style 
II: mahingakilitke: (style I) mAngakilitke: 
(style IT) you are being told. 

ahi in style I alternates with ay in style 
II: kqahisawas (style I) kqaysawas (style 
II) they who didn’t give us to eat. 

uha in style I alternates with a: in style 
II: sit?iquhakqa? ne (style I), sil?uqa-- 
kqa?ne: (style II) zt is inside. 

Condition 1.2. obtains also at contour 
boundary 2 huqalwiyne: hut?upxa (style I), 
hugalwiyn’o?}?upxa (style II) I want to 
know; hugaiwiyne: hint?itxu?mek (style 
I), hugalwiyn’inl?itxu?mik (style II) J 
don’t want you to lie down. 


2. The following five types of variations 
are treated according to technique (2). 


2.1. A number of morphemes show long 
vowel (a°, o', e*) in style I, short vowel 
(a, u, i) in style II, as in: hunawickpame’k 
(style I), hunawickpamik (style I) I waited, 
sitayo-wa'kminugqkane: (style I), sitlayu- 
wak minugkane: (style II) the sun comes out 
again, kqa'wisqaps (style I), kqawisqaps 
(style Il) standing there (obv.) 

For purposes of analysis, we quote mor- 
phemes affected by the alternation of long 
vowel in style I with short vowel in style II 
by writing style I forms, but indicating 
vowel length with macron instead of raised 
dot (@, 6, 4): -pamé- = -pame-- (style I) ~ 
-pami- (style II); -y- = -yor- (style I) ~ 
-yu- (style II); -qa- = -qa- (style I) ~ 
-qa- (style II). 


2.2. A number of morphemes show for 
both styles short vowel + ? in primarily 
stressed position, short vowel in pre-tonic 
unstressed position; but long vowel in style 
I and short vowel in style II in post-tonic 
unstressed position (-V?- ~ -V- ~ -V): 

2 A single contour in style II here corresponds 


to two contours in style I; cf. 1 in Kutenai I: Pho- 
nemics, IJAL 14. 37-8 (1948). 
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-+tu?- ~ -lu- ~ -16, as in hu?ne- there isn’t 
any, tunamne there is nobody, li?to: there 
shouldw’t be any; -na?t- ~ -nat- ~ -nat, 
as in pal siltnetexana?tse: he went in to tell 
them, huqatwiynatisne: I want you to, kexat?- 
aqasilwiyna't how much will they want for 
it? 

For purposes of analysis, we quote these 
morphemes in their primarily stressed form, 
and mark the variation by writing an ital- 
icized ?: -lu?-, -na?t-. 


2.3. A number of morphemes have un- 
stressed or secondarily stressed i in style I; 
in such sequences i is dropped in style II; 
hun’o-psitlaiqanakiinala?ne: (style I), hun?- 
opstaganaktinala?ne- (style II) we didn’t 
put any more water in. 

For purposes of analysis, we quote such 
morphemes by writing them with small cap. 
I: -o'psil-. 


2.4. A number of morphemes have initial 
h whenever they occur word-initially and 
word-medially after vowel and | (subject 
to the variations treated under 1.1. and 
1.2.); these same morphemes show initial 
vowel word-medially after other conso- 
nants: hulnuxune: zt flew out over the river, 
?a'n lahuiqaylukune: zt 7s carried off again 
into the water, c?inathulga:ce’ (style I), 
c?inalulga‘ce’ (style II) he went into the 
prairie, nulqaytukune: 2 drifted farther out. 

For purposes of analysis we quote such 
morphemes by writing them with small 
cap. H: -Hul-. 


2.5. A number of morphemes have long 
vowel in post-tonic unstressed position in 
style I, and short vowel under other condi- 
tions: qukayaxakil come (pl.) and get itl 
c?kayaxa'n (style I) come and get itl; 
wat?kaxune’ it rolls over the edge this way, 
kawisnuxu’nxo’ hanging; hunutpainititne: 
I listened, kutpainite’t listening. 

For purposes of analysis, we quote such 
morphemes by writing short vowel followed 
by colon (a:, u:, i:): -yaxa:-, -xu:-, -iti:t-. 
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3. In a number of suffixes and affixes, 
an n- or sometimes m-initial form and a 
vowel-initial form alternate in terms of 
the immediately preceding morpheme: some 
morphemes, irrespective of their phonemic 
shape, are always followed by the n- or m- 
initial alternant of such a suffix or affix; 
other morphemes are always followed by 
the vowel-initial alternant of such a suffix 
or affix. Thus, with preceding morpheme 
-ik-, suffix 1151 has alternant -nala?-: 
hu-n-?ik-nala if we ale; with preceding mor- 
pheme -cukat-, suffix 1151 has alternant 
-ala?-: hu-cukat-ala if we sought. 

There are two distribution types of suf- 
fixes and affixes with such n- or m-initial 
and vowel-initial alternants: a given mor- 
pheme may be followed by n- or m-initial 
alternants of all suffixes and affixes of one 
type, and by vowel-initial alternants of all 
suffixes and affixes of the other type; other 
morphemes may be followed by n- or m- 
initial alternants of all suffixes and affixes 
of both types; still other morphemes by 
vowel-initial alternants of both types. We 
quote n- or m-initial alternants of one type 
by writing the morphological index number 
of the suffix or affix in question followed by a 
post-decimal point digit 1: 1151.1 -nala?-; 
and n- or m- initial alternants of the other 
type by writing the morphological index 
number followed by a post-decimal point 
digit 3: 1161.3 -nam-. We quote vowel- 
initial alternants of one type by writing 
digit 2 after the decimal point: 1151.2 
-ala?-; and those of the other type by 
writing digit 4 after the decimal point: 
1161.4 -am-. To designate all suffixes and 
affixes having these types of variations, we 
use the number 1000.0; to designate n- or 
m-initial alternants of any suffix or affix of 
one type we use 1000.1, of the other type 
1000.3; to designate vowel-initial alternants 
of any suffix of one type we use 1000.2, of 
the other type 1000.4. In the discussion of 
each morpheme, we state by which alter- 
nants of suffixes and affixes 1000.0 it is fol- 
lowed. ‘Thus suffix 1181 is followed by al- 
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ternants 1000.1 and 1000.3 of suffixes 1000.0: 
hu-n-?ik-mu-ne (111, 121, x, 1181, //11.1) 
I eat with it, #-suk-mu-nawas-ne’ (113, 
Xn, 1181, 1153.3, 1111.1) We are satisfied. 
Theme X UK -?upil- ~ -?uplt-, LK -?ipil- 
~ -?ipl to kill is followed by alternants 
1000.1 and 1000.4 of suffixes and affixes 
1060.0: hu-n-?upil-ne- (111, 121, X, 1111.1) 
I killed him, *-n-?ipl-aps-e- (113, 121, X, 
1156.4, 1111.2) he was killed by him. 


4. A great number of morpheme varia- 
tions will be treated individually: alternants 
and their distributions will be listed in the 
morphological sections separately for each 
morpheme involved, without using special 
symbols of any kind. Even here, however, 
a number of variation types can be singled 
out which involve more than one, though 
not more than a few, morphemes each. 
We summarize the latter types below. 


4.1. -...C- ~ -...Ca:. In the affixes 
(-x- ~ -ax-) ~ (-xaz ~ -axa:-) transiti- 
vizer, (-q- ~ -aq-) ~ -qa- action with blade, 
(-x- ~ -ax-) ~ (-xa:- ~ -axa:-) action with 
teeth, and the stem x -?upx- ~ -?upxa:- 
to know, to see, the consonant-final alternant 
occurs before n followed by vowel, the a-final 
alternant in all other positions; hucmitxnis- 
ne* I’ll shoot at you, qanmitxamune: he 
trips him with it; hun?aqeaqne: I cut to 
pieces, ?umicqaine: it was cut off; wanaxne* 
he shakes tt with his teeth, ya‘qoik?axake- 
eating pebbles; hun?upxne: I know, kin?upxa 
do you know? 

Affix -k- ~ -k6- transitive action involving 
fire shows a variation similar to the type 
shown above: the consonant-final alternant 
occurs before n followed by vowel, the vowel- 
final alternant in all other positions: hun?- 
itkne: I make a fire, hun?itko-kcisne: I make 
a fire for you. 


4.2.-...Vp- ~ -...(?)-. The affixes 
-ku?- ~ -kup- intransitive action by fire, 
-qa?- ~ -qa- ~ -qap- essive, -qna?- ~ 
-qna- ~ -qnap- factive, have p-final alter- 
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nants in. some distributions, vowel- or ?- 
final alternants in others: qa‘ku?ne- some- 
thing burns there, q?apkupse’ all burnt out 
(obv.), naga?ne- there are, kwilqaps great 
(obv.), kwanaqnamik war, wasaqnapke:l 
hurry (pl.)! 


4.3. -...Vk- ~ -...V(?)-. A number of 
k-final morphemes, such as stem x -?ik- 
to eat, stem z -tik- foot, track, affix -?ik- ~ 
-ik- class marker of themes Y, have alter- 
nants without k before k- and q-initial 
morphemes: ?ik-ne- he eats, %e-ket eat 
(pl.)!; n-astk-ne- there was a trail, ma-ta- 
ya'-qaqal-tinwa:-k-a-ti?-ke: when the track 
came out of the brush again; ?a*k-saq? hind 
leg, ka-?ar-qalt my child. 


44, -...C- ~ -.. Cit; -...V- ~ -.. VE. 
A number of morphemes, such as the af- 
fixes -pa‘c- ~ -pacil- spread out, scattered, 
and -q?untka- ~ -q?untkal- around, have 
consonant-final and Cil-final, vowel-final 
and V1- final alternants respectively: hupa-- 
ckine: I divide it, huqawxalpa:cityanqani- 
yala?ne- we spread out on horseback; q?- 
apilq?untkaxu?me'k it lies clear around it, 
huq?untkalga-cala?ne- we went around it. 
Distributional conditions for this type of 
variation differ considerably from mor- 
pheme to morpheme; the variation is mostly 
contingent on morphemic environment. 


4.5. Nonsyllabic prefix ~ syllabic prefix; 
morphophonemic prefix hé-. This varia- 
tion is contingent on the fact that Kutenai 
sequences containing themes X are always 
polysyllabic. It affects prefixes 101 -k- 
~ -ki- ~ -ké?- interrogative, subject marker, 
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122 -+- ~ -li- ~ -Hi?- optative, unreal, and 
concerns the use of the morphophonemic 
prefix hé-. Prefixes 101, 122 take syllabic 
alternants before word-final monosyllable, 
nonsyllabic alternants in other sequences: 
ki-?ik food, ke-?-so-?k good, k-sahan bad; 
hi-?ik-s he shouldn’t eat (obv.), k-in-t?-w-am 
would you come?, hu-l-q?umne--nala we 
should sleep. When monosyllabic themes X 
occur in sequence with nonsyllabic affixes, 
the sequence is made polysyllabic by the 
morphophonemic prefix hé-: qala hi-n-?in 
who it 7s, marc he--cxa:-n don’t talk, napit 
n’i-n-?ik (style II: style I: napit ne hi-n- 
?ik) if he ate. We assign no morpheme in- 
dex number to this prefix. 


5. Finally, we want to mention two paral- 
lel instances in which a difference in the 
variation type alone (type treated under 
2. 2., as opposed to type treated under 2. 5.) 
serves to differentiate otherwise homony- 
mous morphemes: -xu?- transitive action 
involving entire subject or object, as opposed 
to -xu:- intransitive action involving entire 
subject or object; -k?u?- transitive action with 
a point, as opposed to -k?u:- intransitive 
action with a point. The difference in 
variation type is here correlated with a 
definite difference in meaning (transitive- 
intransitive) identical in both pairs. Ex- 
amples are: for -xu?-, walxu?naps when he 
was carried by him, hun?alasxumune: I 
chop it in half with it, huq?uckupxo'n blow 
at out! (light) ; for -xu:-, cik?xune: it is cracked, 
kowisnuxunxo’ hanging; for -k?u?-, hin?- 
umick?u?ne you are poking, hunawicnutk?- 
umune’ I aim with it, k?isk?o- hitting him; 
for -k?u:-, cik?k?une it tore (on a nail). 
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2. Description of the tonemes 

3. Distribution of the tonemes 
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1. The purpose of this paper is to present 
evidence for the existence of phonemic tone 
in Otomi as spoken in the Mesquital region 
of Central Mexico. It is hoped that it will 
stimulate further research on the topic by 
other scholars. Part of the approach in this 
article is specifically designed to answer argu- 
ments that have been raised by some of the 
investigators in the field who have been re- 
luctant to recognize Otomi tone as phonemic. 
The presentation here is of genera] interest 
in that it illustrates the application of tone- 
mic procedures to the problems of a specific 
language. 

A few of the early linguists recognized the 
possibility that Otomi might have phonemic 
tone. Herrera! says of Otomi that ‘una 
cosa diciendola apriesa o despacio, alto o 
bajo, tiene diferente significacion.” P. Na- 
jera? says in discussing the difficulties of de- 
termining the nature of some elusive distinc- 
tions between words, “‘como pueden bastar 
las letras con lo que después no se saben si 
eran parte de la voz, o sélo el signo musical 
de ella.” 

At times the writers use the term “tono,”’ 
but not alone for musical accent; in some 

1Qbras Completas de D. Francisco Pimentel 


2.375, México, 1903. 
2 Tbid., p. 360. 


cases what they were describing was no more 
than nasalization, or the sound of some of the 
vowels which were most dissimilar to Spanish 
vowels. However the use of phrases such as 
“alto o bajo,” and “signo musical’ appears 
to be equivalent in part to our term toneme. 


2. The tonemes (i.e. phonemes of pitch) so 
far discovered in the Mesquital dialect* are 
two register tones, high /’/ and low /‘/; and 
one rising glide /v/. 

The rising toneme /v/ begins in the low 
register and rises to the high register. It is 
distinctly heard in phrase-final position 
where it sounds like a rearticulated vowel, 
the second being high. Word medially the 
rising glide is scarcely audible to a foreign 
ear when spoken at normal speech rate, and 
is easily unnoticed, especially if the investi- 
gator is accustomed to using non-phonemic 
glides in his own language.‘ If the investi- 
gator has written the vowel as long whenthe 


’ The research for this*paper was done in 1946- 
47 under the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics and in cooperation with the Campafia 
Nacional contra el Analfabetismo. Our inform- 
ants have been chiefly from El Maye, near Ix- 
miquilpan, from Maguey Blanco, and from 
Tasquillo. A word list was checked at Alfajayu- 
can, and at Portezuelo; also on the Hidalgo border 
west of Zimapén, and with several representatives 
of points in northern Querétaro (Tolimaén, Paté, 
Sombrerete), and with one man from Amealco, 
southern Querétaro., A group of selected teachers, 
trained to read and write Otomf{, representing the 
Zimap4n, Actopan, Tasquillo, and Ixmiquilpan 
areas, working together checked the materials of 
the first Otom{-Spanish primer prepared by the 
Mexico government literacy campaign. Frequent 
variations of tonemes in the same word were found 
in different places, but no new tonemes were dis- 
covered in these studies. 

4 For example, the rising or falling glides on 
voiced consonants at the beginning of syllables 
in English. Cf. beat: peat. 
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glide was enunciated in a protracted manner, 
as informants sometimes do to aid the hearer, 
then when the word is spoken in normal 
speech he is not likely to hear any convincing 
amount of length. 

The high tone is not strictly level but 
tends to drop slightly. (There is still the 
possibility of finding a toneme which de- 
scends in degree comparable to the rise of 
the rising toneme. The system as now de- 
scribed is asymmetrical by the absence of 
such a falling toneme.*) 

The following examples demonstrate the 
three tonemes in monosyllabic words: ya‘ the 
(pi.): yA his, her, its (pl.): ya liver; ra the 
(sing.) :r4 his, her, its, (sing.) ;Siemphatic par- 
ticle:Si leaf; mA my: ma seller: ma go; x4 in: xa 
are; pa to go (customarily) : pa sell. 


3. Distribution of the tonemes. 


3.1. Toneme distribution in relation to the 
vowels. All the tonemes have been found 
with all the vowels except that j has not been 
found with alow tone. This is a total of 35 
out of 36 possibilities. A comparatively 
small amount of material was studied,—the 


5 But compare the presence of such a glide in 
the dialect of Otomi of the Sierras of eastern Hid- 
algo. Joyce Jenkins and Vola Griste, who are 
investigating this dialect, have furnished the fol- 
lowing words with contrasting tones ({*] marks 
the falling tone; [“] is a middle tone level): yA 
far: ya liver; t?6 stick: t?0 louse; 80¢?i unroping an 
object: 86c?i lifting up a helpless person; tanku 
rat: tanky big house: mbéhti money: mbéti owner; 
maté half: mahté marthuana. 

But the western dialect near Toluca appears 
to have only three tonemes. Henrietta Andrews 
furnished, among others, the following word pairs: 
hingi*bsht?6 he is not standing there: hingi?biht6 
you are not standing there; ngy rat: ng house; 
ka&i rub in the hands: kasi roll up. 

6 The consonant phonemes of Mesquital Otomi 
are p, t, k, ?, b, d, g, f, 6, h [weak velar fricative], 
x [stronger velar fricative], e[ts], s, 8, z, ¢[tS], m, 
n,fi,r,l,w,y. (An alternate description, the one 
upon which the Otom{-Spanish primer is based, 
sets up fi as a cluster ny.) The vowels are a, a, 
€, e, €, i, 1, 0, u, yu, A [high mid open unround], 9 
{high back unround]. 
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Otomi part of the Cartilla Otomi-Espafiol’ 
and a few other texts. 


3.2. Toneme distribution in relation to the 
adjacent consonants and clusters of glottal 
stop plus consonant. The consonants and 
clusters of glottal stop plus consonant num- 
ber 33. All of these occur before the high 
toneme in the same syllable. Examples 
with p, ?y, t? (phonemes chosen at random) 
are péni wash, ?yd pus, t?ah{ mesquite. All 
except ?r, é, 1 likewise occur before the low 
tone in the material studied. Examples 
with p, ?y, t? are pada buzzard, ?yay4 wretch, 
t?ei pasture. All except ¢, k?, ?m, t? occur 
before the rising toneme. Examples are 
povnt?i cross, ?yé rain. 

Because the language contains almost no 
words ending in consonants, it is somewhat 
more difficult to find all the consonants and 
clusters of glottal stop plus consonant after 
the tonemes. Yet all of these except ¢ are 
found after the high toneme. All except fi, 
°n, ?r, ¢, | occur after the low toneme. All 
except k, k?, ?w, X occur after the rising 
toneme. Examples using p, ?y, t? are 
dipe'ché we have, Se‘pi invite, spd frog ; Si?y6 
wool, ?ba?y6é flock, ?bA?y6 milk; 25t?i plant, 
?me't?d before, ?bovt?a'h{ place of many mes- 
quite trees. 

This gives all but 17 of 198 possible com- 
binations of the tonemes before and after the 
33 consonants and clusters with glottal stop. 
Practically all of the exceptions deal with the 
less common consonants or clusters, and a 
more extensive investigation may reveal 
most of them in these positions. 


3.3. Distribution of tonemes in relation to 
each other. The different tonemes follow 
each other freely in adjacent syllables. Ig- 


7Cartilla Otom{i-Espafiol. Instituto de Al- 
fabetizacién en Lenguas Indigenas, México, 1946. 
Pp. 140. 

8’ The clusters of glottal stop plus consonant 
are considered here in the distributional analysis 
to show that none of the tonemes are conditioned 
by adjacent glottal stops. The clusters of conso- 
nant plus glottal stop are t?, k?, ¢?, ?m, ?n, ii, 
?r, wy, ?y, eb. 
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noring word barriers, all possible sequence 
combinations in two adjacent syllables (v’, vv, 
‘7'v,; “,'y, “) are seen in the following 
two sentences: ra déhé dicihé dé g4 zabi the 
water which we drink ts from a pool. ra zabi 
8a bixa yabéd the pool is very distant. 

As many as seven consecutive high syl- 
lables have been found: 84 maxwAni bij, 
hindingé ra ?wada how true it 1s that if there 
were no maguey. Successive rising glides ap- 
pear two times in the following example: 
dicihé ndyvnéi ra déhé we drink lots of water. 
Six consecutive low syllables are found in 
this example: ntiyd ?Athf ya wevnda; 
da?ye't?g' ra nt?e'i the responsibilities of the 
men; they drive the oxen. 


v 


3.4. Distribution of the tonemes in differ- 
ent types of words. All three tonemes ap- 


°ydfr{ needle 
bai to be 
?At?i to season 








basi broom basi mucus 
?dki hole 
*ba?yd flock 


hmanéé water bug like a centipede 





*ba?yd milk 


?aki investigate 
xoni metate 





fani throw liquid 
fadi to shepherd 








(-ni there) 
ei guard something 


Trisyllabic words have various tonemic 
combinations. As with dissyllabie words, 
the rising tone is seldom found on the final 
syllable. Trisyllabic words usually consist 
of two morphemes. In the following exam- 
ples, a hyphen indicates morpheme division: 
t?p-c?ddi little pig, z4-?ngnxwa ayates, c?av- 
®ngnxwa fine ayates, bovt?gh{ place of mes- 
quite, ?yé0-Se'tié dry maguey leaves, *y6s- 
wads dry maguey, nzdnga'nza pretty, 
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?ybfr{ mule driver 


ouhy hunger, name 


*Ydi light the fire 
3c? throw dust over 
?boni they are lying down there ®boni little mound 
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pear in monosyllabic words. For examples 
see 2 above. Monosyllabic nouns so far 
observed have all been rising or high, except 
for ky’ ~ ky' brother; e.g. 24 tree, xi blood. 
This limitation, however, is not true of verbs; 
these may be high, rising, or low; e.g. pA sell, 
tev carve, ne desire. 

In dissyllabic words, the first syllable may 
have any of the three tonemes. Examples: 
Sy’di tomorrow, Oyvhuy’ hunger, t?a‘h’ moun- 
tain. Thesecond syllable may likewise have 
any of the three tonemes, although the rising 
tone is very infrequent. Examples are: 
t?4Si goat, Sad’ ripe, ce'ti endure (see 5.3). 
In the following series of words, each column 
contains only words of the same tonal pat- 
tern. Note that the distinction in the word 
pairs is between the tonemes of the first syl- 
lables: 


?yéfrj corn, scarcely sprouting 
*bdi to be, to live (in a place) 
°4t?i to point 

oyhu song 





?6ki to cul 

hmandéé sprinkle water, 
sprinkler 

Aki draw liquid from a pot 

xoni beard 

fani horse 

fadi jail 

?udi to show 

%c?{ toothache 

*béni they are lying down 


ef cut maguey 


ndamani day after tomorrow, ma-hyégi the 
same, ma-xwani truth, ma-hé?mi read, ma- 
°me't?6 before, hwgh{-hé field (plurally pos- 
sessed), *bim-Sah{ guztar. 

Since most verb forms (apart from the 
imperative and the third person singular 
present tense) are trisyllabic, the tonal con- 
trasts between the tempo-personal prefixes to 
the verbs are treated here. These prefixes 
to the verbs are either high or low, by this 


i 
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means distinguishing various tenses and as- 
pects. The principal contrasts are illus- 
trated in the following chart: 


Present Preterite Future 


Ist pers. di- da- ga- 
2nd pers. gi- ga- gi- 
ard pers. — bi- da- 


3rd pers. more or 
less distant (?) _ bi- 
3rd pers. (mean- 


ing ?) di- 
3rd pers. with nega- 
tive particle gi- 


Note the following minimally contrastive 
pairs formed with these prefixes: difiy/ni J 
at: difu’ni he eats; gifiy’ni you eat: gify’ni 
you will eat; dafiy’ni I ate:dany’ni he will 
eat; gifiy’ni you ale:gifiy’ni I will eat; 
bifiy’/ni he ate: bifiy’ni he eats (at a distance). 


4. Phrases distinguished by tonemes are 
shown in the following examples: ri. ba‘ei pa 
ra ?ba?yé the boy takes care of the fiocl::ra 
ba'ci pa ra ?ba?y6 the boy sells mill:; dahéka* 
ya gevs6 I made the cheese: dahéka’ ya zevsd 
may he make the cheese; diday?{ he is going to 
beat you:dada‘’?j he ts going to meet you; 
hinginé you do not want:hinginé he does not 
want; ri mb<ha‘?4 binpe'fi ndyynéj pa 
damaskahd this man worked hard to help 
us:ra mb<ha'?4 bimpe'fi ndyvnéj pa 
damaskahd this man works hard there to 
help us. 


5. Changes of the tonemes in certain cir- 
cumstances. 


5.1. In the formation of compound words 
there are frequent changes of the tonemes in 
one or more syllables. Examples are: dayngi 
large + xav bean > da'xéd species of large bean; 
dayngi large + déhé water > da'dé river; 
davngi large + nguy house > davngy’ tig 
house; mé hard + do stone > méd6 hard 
stone; ma long + dé stone > madé long stone; 
%a'gi pain + da eye > ?Sd4 pain of the eye. 
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5.2. In certain dissylabie words which are 
high in both syllables, the tone on the last 
syllable may vary between high andlow. A 
few such words are ?rét?4 ten, raté six, ngé6d 
because, ncédi strongly; these are seen in the 
following examples: difadi ?rét?a (~?rét?4) 
ma t?gsi I care for ten goats; raté (~ratd) 
ya 64 six ears of corn; dihyéydhé ngée6 
hindipayhé mahé?mi we are poor because we 
do not Isnow how to read (ngédé because) ; 2406 
pevei dabay mahé?mi ngé#d ya mastré 
?y’tka‘hd de’ g4 hiia‘hfiy’ everyone should 
learn to read, because the teachers are teaching 
in Otomi (ngé0d because); ne?édi (~ne? édf) 
ma'di ya ?indid he greatly loves the Indians. 


5.3. The suffix -a~-a (meaning uncertain) 
is frequently incorporated in the final syl- 
lable of verbs in phrase medial position, re- 
placing the final vowel of the verb. When 
the suffix is added, the high tone on the final 
vowel becomes low. The following sen- 
tences are based on the verbs hdéki to make, 
ty'ti to carry, cici to take, and tai to buy: 
dad6ka va c%S?ngjnxwa They are going to make 


five ayaies. ditu'ta’ 1a 6éhiig I am carrying 


the charcoal. nzdn06 di8éki pa gaci&a' x4 ra 
t?a‘hx I open up regularly to take them to the 
mountain. ko nura boxd ditangd mA de'd4 
Weth this money I buy my corn. 


6. Intonation in relation to the tonemes. 
A tendency to high intonation at the end of 
an utterance seems to perinit oniy high and 
rising tonemes in that position. (Yet high 
tonemes in that position have heen heard in 
a medium high tone, and a rising glide 
changed to a descending glide.) 

Animation tends to raise the general pitch 
of the utterance and possibly to cause a 
wider interval between the tone registers. 
Thus the essential tonemic relationships are 
seldom obscured by intonation except in 
utterance-final position (cf. ne to want in 
hingin¢é). However, in the two following un- 
explained examples the verbs xa there is and 

die have been heard with high tones 
probably as a result of an intonational 
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cnange in emphatic speech: si bixé ?na ra 
*ngoé There surely ts a scarcity of water. xd 
ndyynéj yi hiiéni; ty’ ya ?Ani, ty’ ya cdi, 
ty’ ya t?gsi There are many diseases; the 
chickens die, the pigs die, the goats die! 


7. The following list of typical words bor- 
rowed from Spanish will illustrate the tonal 
interpretations made by the Otomi speaker: 
el gobierno de México > ra gébiérnd ?ménda 
the governor of Mexico, el presidente de 
México > ra présidént® ?moénda the president 
of Mexico, un periddico > ?nd ra périddicé a 
newspaper, miercoles > miérkdlé Wednesday, 
la escuela > raskwéla the school, ellibro > ra 
libré the book, el sapo > ra sap6o the frog, las 
granadas > ya granaddé the pomegranates, 
Felicita > féli Felicita, Lilia > ila Lily. 
Note the unusually large number of consecu- 
tive high tonemes which represent both 
stressed and unstressed syllables in Spanish. 
It is possible that such series disregard the 
stress, and parallel more closely the general 
pitch level of the Spanish words. Notice the 
higher pitch of substantives in relation to 
their articles in both Spanish and Otomf. 


8. There are four main difficulties which 
have hindered investigators in recognizing 
the phonemic significance of tone in Otomi. 


8.1. First, one may confuse the high tone 
with pitch-stress such as in Spanish. Span- 
ish accented syllables are generally accom- 
panied by high pitch. Accordingly, an 
Otomi word of two syllables with the first 
low and the second high tends to be heard by 
a Spanish ear as a word which has accent on 
its last syllable. Probably for this reason 
the presbyters of the Hospital Real wrote® 


®Luces del Otomi. Eustaquio Buelna, Imp- 
renta del Gobierno Federal, México, 1903, pp. 63, 
65. Nor in general, do problems of tone seem to 
have been discussed by modern writers. See for 
example Robert Weitlaner, ‘“‘E] Dialecto Otomi de 
Ixtenco, Tlaxcala’? (Anales del Museo Nacional, 
4th ser., 8.667-92 [1933]); Lawrence Ecker, ‘‘Rela- 
tionship of Mixtec to the Otomian Languages”’ 
(El México Antiguo 4.209-40 [1939]). 
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the Spanish accent mark on ‘?yagé!® 
pescuezo,” and “chuadé hermano.” Also in 
the papers of Juan Sanchez de la Baquera 
and his disciples are numerous such examples 
of low-high words which they wrote with the 
Spanish accent mark on the last syllable: 
gAd6 albafiil (« was their symbol for nasaliza- 
tion.), ?bada cdntaro, maté favor, hioyé™ 
pobre, etc. But it should not be thought 
that they wrote all low-high words in this 
way. The dictionary of the presbyters of 
the Hospital Real, for example, accented 
only six syllables in its approximately twelve 
hundred words." Luis de Neve, however, 
wrote an accent!® mark on at least one syl- 
lable of about one quarter of the words 
of his dictionary, and stated that the un- 
marked words contained a different type of 
accent. The statement of his practice is as 
follows: “{‘] Con esta virulita sobre la 
ultima silaba denota el acento largo de cual- 
quiera voz otomi; y no poniéndolo es de 
acento breve. V.g. yophni, aguja: yophni, 
arriero.”"* Written with their tonemes as 
spoken today these words are ?ydfrj needle, 
?vovfirj muleteer. yophni needle is only one of 
many of Neve’s words in which he writes an 
“acento largo” on the last syllable of what is 
to us a low-high word. Other examples 
from his dictionary using his orthography 
and translation are: yugda pescuezo, ghudda 
hermano (dice el hombre), qhidd pared, 
quané lengua, quéya avio, ttabi arado, tténi 
medida. These early systems of accentua- 
tion illustrate a first hindrance to the recog- 
nition of tone in Otomi, i.e. the tendency of 

10Some of the letters in this and succeeding 
quotations are changed to our own orthography; 
the accent marks are as in the original literature. 

1 Tbid. The words in the above order appear 
on pages 102, 104, 106, 112. 

12 Thid., pages 30 to 61. 

13 We are indebted to Henrietta Andrews for 
drawing our attention to Luis de Neve’s peculiar 
system of accentuation. 

14 Tbid., pp. 120, 121. He occasionally uses the 
regular Spanish accent mark also. Examples are: 
Adi to ask for, behni slave, béneti captain. His 
dictionary occupies pages 121-79 of Luces del 
Otomi. 
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a person reared in a language with phonemic 
pitch-stress to interpret the tonal contrasts 
of Otomi as accented on the high syllables. 


8.2. A second hindrance to the recognition 
of tone in Otomi is that the rising tone may 
be erroneously interpreted as length of vow- 
els. This results from the fact that in gen- 
eral the ascending toneme occupies a little 
more time than the other tonemes. This 
being the case, an investigator may attempt 
to write the non-phonemic duration in place 
of analyzing and writing the significant phe- 
nomenon of the rising of the voice. That it 
is the rise of the voice which is phonemic, is 
evidenced by the fact that the syllables 
which rise can be prowounced as rapidly as 
the rest, although generally they are a little 
stower. This instability in length argues 
against duration as the phonemic feature. 
When the rising syllables are pronounced 
rapidly one has to listen very carefully to 
detect the rising glide, for with the rapidity 
the duration is lost, and the sound approxi- 
mates more to that of the high syllables. 


8.3. A third possible hindrance to the 
recognition of tonemes in Otomi is the im- 
pression that a tonal language must be char- 
acterized by a great number of monosyllabic 
words minimally different intone. In many 
tonal languages of Africa, and in some of 
Mexico, as Mixteco for example, dissylabic 
words are more frequent than the monosyl- 
lables. In Otomi both are found, although 
dissyllabic words and morphemes are very 
frequent. Also, unless contrasting mono- 
syllabic words are observed in a position 
other than phrase-final, the distinction be- 
tween the high and the low register is 
obscured by the regular high phrase-final 
intonation. 


8.4. Finally, difficulty is found in recog- 
nizing a tone system which is not symmetri- 
cal. Up to the present, having high, low, 
and rising tonemes, descending syllables are 
lacking. This paucity of tonemes is one 
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reason for the fact that words which differ 
minimally by tone have not been encoun- 
tered in greater numbers. Inthe small num- 
ber of toneme types-is found one of the great- 
est differences between the Otomi system 
and, for example, the Mazateco system. 
Moreover the minimal pairs of dissyllabic 
words which have been found, have their 
tonemes contrasting only in the first of the 
two syllables. This is an additional gap in 
the system, and gives an incorrect impression 
of stress-accent in the first syllable. 


9. Argument for the tonemic interpreta- 
tion. Unexplained word pairs have been 
found in Otomi which, while they have the 
same vowels and consonants, sound differ- 
ent. Unless Otomi has some type of supra- 
segmental phoneme unknown to other lan- 
guages, the contrastive difference must be 
through the use of (1) quantity, (2) stress- 
accent, (3) tone, or (4) one of the combina- 
tions of these. 

First of all the theory that quantity is 
responsible for pitch is eliminated for 
two reasons: (a) Some word pairs still differ 
although the quantity of the vowels is equal. 
Cf. fadi prison: fadi to shepherd; ?e'gi watch 
something: ?égi cut down maguey ; ?a't?i make 
atole:?§t?i aim. (b) In other word pairs 
where the contrast centers around a seem- 
ingly long vowel, the vowel is found to be 
optionally short. Cf. xavni metate:xdni 
beard; mevti beggar:méti owner; @yvhy’ hun- 
ger:6uhu’ song; ?ba?y6 to pastor: ?ba?y6 goat 
milk. 

Eliminating the hypotheses which include 
phonemic quantity" of vowels, the solution 


1 Tt might be suggested that the unresolved 
phenomena may be explained as a combination of 
length and stress such that the high syllables 
are short stressed, the low syllables are short un- 
stressed, and the rising syllables are long, with the 
rise being explained as an accent on the second 
mora. But such a theory seems untenable be- 
cause of the facts given above against phonemi¢ 
length and against phonemic stress. In addition, 
the following considerations are urged against the 
view: 

1. As to the high syllables being short, stressed: 


- -_ Aw “@ Ad . 


ee 
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of the word pairs may be through the pres- 
ence of (1) stress-accent, (2) a combination 
of stress and tone, (3) tone. 

But just as quantity of vowels is not con- 
stant, so the stress-accent is indefinite. For 
this reason most of the older and the modern 
writers have written accents on very few of 
their words, chiefly when word pairs impelled 
them to adopt some mark of distinction. In 
words of two or three syllables, an investi- 
gator who is listening for stress-accent en- 
counters the difficulty of thinking he hears 
the accent first on one syllable then on an- 
other of the same word as it is repeated by 
his informant. Stress so weak and difficult 
to locate is presumably non-phonemic and 
may be attributed to intonational or acci- 
dental causes. Also there are words of two 





In many words where there are two high syllables 
in succession, the second one is often spoken with 
much less stress, and yet maintains the same gen- 
eral pitch. 

2. As to the low syllables being short, un- 
stressed: (1) We seem to detect a tendency to a 
slightly greater emphasis on the first syllable cf a 
word whether it be high, rising, or low. This has 
been observed especially on the first syllable of the 
verb stem. (2) On occasion, sentence intonation 
has been heard to forcefully accent low syllables. 

8. As to the rising syllables being long, with 
accent on the second mora explaining the rise in 
pitch: (1) The stress appears stronger at the begin- 
ning of the rising syllable rather than at the end, 
and the latter part of the glide less forcefully enun- 
ciated, except where utterance-final intonation 
enters. (2) Asto the syllable being long, students 
of the language, seemingly from the first, have 
written length or double vowels in very few words, 
preferring usually some attempt at accentuation 
to explain the distinctions in similar words. (3) 
If the language did contain a long vowel accented 
on the last mora, there is some probability from 
the tendency to symmetry in languages, that a 
long vowel accented on the first mora would also 
occur, as also long unaccented vowels and long 
vowels accented through both moras; but these 
phenomena have not been observed in this dialect, 
or reported from the other dialects. Admitting 
that the absence of a descending glide in the tonal 
system as it is described at present leaves it 
asymmetrical, yet the absence of these several 
factors in the other system would be considerably 
more improbable. 
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and three syllables which do not carry any 
semblance of accent at all—which would be 
strange in a language with stress-accent, al- 
though not impossible. Compare the werds 
of two or three syllables which use only Jow 
tonemes in the following: winga ra nda‘mfri 
they feed (winga) the oxen; kqvsi pa dada't?q' 
rd 6izd twist fiber to tie (dada't?q') their huara- 
ches; ngy’ dafia’sa’ ya ?wadd when the 
magueys mature (dafia'sa‘). Nor could asin- 
gle phonemic distinction between stressed 
and unstressed syllables explain the distine- 
tions in groups of three minimally different 
words such as: ?yOfrj needle: ?yovfr{ muleleer: 
?ydfr{ corn just beginning to sprout under the 
ground; ma my:ma go:mé seller. 

If two of the above distinctiois, /‘/ and 
/'/, Were explainable by simple stressed and 
unstressed syllables, the third distinction 
represented by /v/ may then be either an 
intermediate phonemic degree of stress, or 
else tone. But if the variation in stress upon 
the syllables of Oiomi has not been sufficient 
and regular enough to cause investigators to 
write, except infrequently, one contrastive 
degree of stress, it is unlikely that there are 
two contrastive degrees. Nor does that 
accord with the phonetic nature of /v/ which 
is heard as a rising pitch and not as a distine- 
tive strength of stress. The phoneme /v/ is 
accordingly concluded to be tonal rather 
than stress. But a toneme can scarcely 
exist without at least one other with which 
to contrast. Now the syliabies which differ 
from the rising glide, while about of equal 
quality to it in stress and length, are distine- 
tive as unchanging in pitch—in one case 
maintaining a register at approximately the 
lowest level of the glide, and in the other 
case at the highest point of the glide. 
Therefore, /‘/ and /’/ are considered to be 
low and high register tonemes. 


10. Summary. Otomi is considered to 
have phonemic tone because of the following 
evidences: (1) because constant tonal differ- 
ences are found in minimal word pairs; (2) 
because the different phenomena can be very 
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conveniently explained in this manner, 
whereas it is most difficult to explain them as 
stress or length; (3) the phenomena of length 
may be explained as a non-phonemic tend- 
ency of the rising toneme; (4) the phenomena 
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of accent may be explained as due in most 
cases to non-phonemic tendencies of the vari- 
ous toneme patterns; (5) these observations 
are found to be equally as valid in longer 


utterances as in single words. 





CONVERSATIONS AND LETTER FROM THE BLACK CARIB OF 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


Douacuas TAYLOR 


Dominica, British West INDIES 


1. Conversation between a girl, her mother, 
her friend, and another woman 

2. Conversations at the house of Bibi 

3. Letter from a Carib mother to her sailor 
son 


1. The following conversation took place 
between Telélé (Telefora Blanco, in whose 
house I am staying), Bibi-Anna (her 
mother), Juana (her friend), and another 
woman (X) whose name I do not know. 
They were lying on the sands outside T’s 
house after supper, chatting as is their habit. 
I was sitting among them, cross-legged and 
trying to record the conversation in the 
growing dusk. Hence the remarks about 
“nati,” a woman’s term for my-brother, but 
also employed as a term of address to any 
male of approximately the same age. The 
subjects discussed—loss or theft of money, 
the scarcity of soap, the drunken exploits of 
their men-folk—are typical. The last re- 
mark but one is made by myself. 

J. buenu; lub4-ti laruga binafui, ndibuga- 
iebe Dan Gorigo, iy nia-ti béabu, ligia tiabui 
iraho tua, terega, ‘nitu Huana-o:! mama 
fund buga tia sesu bicigubai ny urinauga.’ 
‘a‘ha’!katqu gia? tia fund lagai,—haga’u-gi?’ 
nthai iara, araida na.’ buenu, niduheiu:. 
a’ sa! da le tidi dluahqu, madairi taéaru, 
sararagua tqu sy ubarari, ni tife. 

B. a::ti! saia’-la sa harihj mutu 
maguru-ga. 

T. ha:t! lau sa gudeme lea 

B. magtidemehabu haiag’-tia mutu guie’- 
léa. an mili tia léa, mama tia murusu 
bubuidy tuma mutu ly micigubaédibu la ni- 
kata hau. maddgagubai tai-tia mutu nu, 
ladoga misieti ny. 

X. gabisati gie-tia a-mili. 


B. nugtia-ti, mebélubadina habiu mutu 
da le tia hamg (n)iai. misieti ny, sau... 
mabuse’tina hadogoni ni mutu nu. 

J. ati! ati! uribati; mamy kata bufdyti. 

T. nau:... peru ahqi hamuga-tia erega- 
tibu ty, ly ticiguni ny buba... 

J. tia. masagserugiili lida aura ligia. 

X. kaba gia uadoga? Taitiait, kaima! 
disetiua-ti. F 

J. ariha lumuti sa nati laboroha! 

B. a’ha'; gagugili-tia, maitisugili-ga spek. 

T. ida uabd-sa luma saby, numada? tali 
nege-ti Dan Gorigo. mutu-ti ha gadogatiy 
lu, guié-léa. aba iebe caparita agole tado- 
guba tisabute. 

B. a/ha'; inarani lira. 

T. auies. ida Ifa sa ladoga? 

J. furumie, murusu agole, putasa, digu, 
lumg amu katai. 

T. standa tadoga hjaru tia saby; gado- 
gaditu lu. 

X. badoguba uasabute dimasu; higa 
Huana? nafainrubadibu agole. 

J. 9/ha'. 

T. nniha me gudeme lumy sabu, uagia ni! 

J. buenu; saiq’ lubai gia héibuga mutu ia 
Hutapkinsi madahi aga laia damanasi. 
nerega aba katai hy. ligirabuga, hétagua le 
larigi lidi nquairi(ai), l4iguada Aisaku lidqu 
damanasi. sy tia ldbulugu, sy_ lidiburi! 
lasara-ti, tuituinati lidi, bacarauagiili fund. 

T. nati, terega udiriau tha lau meregu la 
ba(n)iuru. 

B. mereguti 4:1! 

T. hére’guti; basqiarubai adoga. 

B. tiniha, be! 

T. atata:! adoga ta, nati! 

I. aba tadogoni. 

B. sy hadoga itara,—mamg ly lo la, nau, 
—peru ni kata lira. 


a 
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Free translation 


J. Well now; it was before daybreak, and, 
as I was going to Stann Creek, I was sitting 
on the beach, when this girl came and said: 
“Oh, sister Juana, you know that wasn’t 
money that you gave me yesterday.” “Eh! 
what’sthat? And the wrapping then; where 
is it?” ‘It’s there, I kept it.”” Very well, 
cousins. Now what! When she went to 
look for it, she didn’t find it; undo all the 
bedding as she might, not a scrap! 

B. Goodness! It seems that people can’t 
see without touching. 

T. Huh-huh! It’s this distress that 
does it. 

B. People nowadays don’t distress them- 
selves about others. Take one of these corn- 
mills, now; you have to be not a little 
friendly with a woman for you to give them 
nothing for the use of it. No woman had 
better try it on me, because I don’t like it. 

X. It’s sought after too, a mill. 

B. As for me, I wouldn’t go into people’s 
homes when they’re not there. I don’t like 
it, and J don’t want any one to do it to me. 

J. Ay, ay; it’s bad. It’s not a good thing 
to do. 

T. No;.. but if you had told her to give 
it to me for you... 

J. No. It had not yet been changed at 
that time. 

X. What can wedo! Eighty-eight, come 
on! We’re a long way off. (This aside to 
her little boy, who was probably so named 
from the number of a winning ticket in the 
Panama lottery). 

J. Does brother see to write then!? 

B. Yes; it seems he still has eyes since he 
doesn’t yet use spectacles. 

T. What are we going to do about soap, 
my friends? It appears that there’s no 
more in Stann Creek. ‘There are those who 
are able to make it, nowadays. Even one 
chaparita of oil will produce its soap. 

B. Ay; that’s the truth. 

T. Oh, yes. How is it made? 

J. First a bit of oil, lye, bluing, together 
with other things. 
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T. She often makes soap, this woman; she 
knows how. 

X. You’ll make us our soap on Sunday, eh 
Juana? IJ’ll provide you with oil. 

J. Maybe! 

T. Here’s a sorry state of affairs with 
soap, just look at us now! 

J. Well then; it’ll soon be impossible for 
people to walk here in Hopkins without burrs 
catching ontothem. I’ll tell you something: 
the other day, they got to drinking after my 
old-man left, and Izaac fell into the burrs. 
All over his head! all his hair! He got up 
and went off staggering, still drunk I 
suppose. 

T. Brother, the old woman here says it’s 
easy to sit like you’re doing. 

B. So it is easy. 

T. It’shard. You won’t be able to do it. 

B. Here then, see? 

T. Ha! ha! She’s done it, brother! 

I. So she has. 

B. All that sort of thing,—not to remain 
for long, no,—but that’s nothing. 


2. The following conversations took place 
in the house of Bibi, whose younger sister, 
Tana, a lone woman of about 60, has come to 
stay with her since she fell ill some weeks 
ago and has no one to look after her at her 
own home. Telele is Bibi’s daughter; Leonie 
is a friend of the family; Bertha, another 
friend, only comes into the second conversa- 
tion. Taté is a youth of 17 or 18 who is 
somewhat of a simpleton, and has six fingers 
on each hand. He has lately taken to sing- 
ing a Carib song called ‘California,’ to 
which he dances and gesticulates, wherever 
he goes. He is noted for begging or stealing 
food from the homes of others, but although 
he is teased a good deal, most people treat 
him with good-natured tolerance. He is 
very afraid of being caught away from home 
by sunset, as he can see nothing after dusk. 


3.1. 

Tn. giahai mutu geregaditiy sarau 

Bb. kai lubdi nasiy lira,—geregadi-tia. 
marihigidina buga mutu ftara. 














Ni 














No. 2 


All. héu-ga! 

Tl. au-ies; hameri tia mutu furendeitiq. 

Bb. inite Tate, labureme ‘Kaliftrnia.’ 

Tl. hdu-o! 

Ln. bdfarubadina. 
acuraguana luma G. 

Tl. ida Ifa sa mutu léa? mama hamuga 
sia-da ly gagtirasybadina la luba; a’ Tana? 

Tn. a’ha'‘, binaro. 

Tl. Tate, ka sa uagu bébecy Leuni luma 
G. ligirabuga? 

Tt. nau! madimureha ba ny luagu G., 
erega nqu me tia ly. eregati nyu lu meregu 
huma’ ni kata ny luagu bra G. mani ba! 
mani ba! mani ba! 

Tl. neregubai ly Situa; narjahaba biri. 

Tt. tia! tia! tia! merega bai ly 

Tl. mahatibu manaso. 

Tt. ta; marjaha ba! 

Ln. Amuti tia iraho léa, hania-o! lerega 
tia nu, ‘aie, bugia uairiau mutu bugia lea; 
uribati tia bigaburi; bidi erega hay biduheiu 
luagu ébecu nénebu!’ nerega-ti lu, ‘ma fund 
gia ligia badogobai?’ dba-ti l4manicu. 

Tl. ha! ha! lubuidu da le hadimureha ly 
harihi liabui laciloro huma, ly-ti hamanicu. 
merega huma ni dimure, ni kat’, ladoga 
mabuiduti liimagie. 

Ln. erega tia ny luagu ha la hadimure- 
hatiy luagu G. ly, lu la lerega hay luagu 
mabuse la lagambu ni kata luagu bra G. 

All. o:o:o0%o! 

Ln. stiada iara da nigiray katai lida 
nigidile nubie, stiqda lidi aigai 

All. aza:! a:1:! 

Ln. hanufutetina-ti ly nereguni hau lago- 
burigu, kai le nege madogo lane habie, sau, 
hanufutetina-ti nereguni hqu. 

Tl. nau, peru buiduti hamuga ly leregu 
hau. 

Tt. (from behind the house where he has 
been hiding). ai, buiduti hamuga! (he goes 
away singing ‘California’). 

Ln. a me sa uaiga baruru? 

Tn. gumugua baruru! 

Ln. planiain done! 

Bb. uabugiute; ida lja sa h4guci birahgiq? 
midbihali sa? 


stia-da tia, hania, lau 
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Ln. ida lia fund uairiai léa, kabasi lu 
midbihali la, kai lea sogoha la laptilasa. peru 
magadieti nege ddu, lahuduhaig nege +i, le 
tarihibani. 

All: ese: 

Bb. @ sa iseri griuiu ha iabaia Balisi? 


déruagua nege eleriy gabanarugu hiaru 
hamida 

Ln. big-ti eieriy hiaru hamid? 

Bb. azi:. 

Ln. ndsagiarubai buri-tia katai lta adoga. 


Tn. ni nuguia, hania. 

Bb. nuguia, da leréderu eieri 
mauaiasutina adaguai lea lu. 

Ln. a:a:a! ahai me asandira lu me na 
me penite’sia 

Bb. tia; mAbtiduti, haia. 

Tn. 4 sa tadoga Cika ly Berti, da le nege 
tidi ligucu Balisi, aba nege ladgoha tuai 

Bb. peru Sulei, nege-ti, araidaguagodobali. 
lerega nege ty luagu launaha nege aba gérada 
lu, an dq le me nege lalihany, laritaguba nege 
tuagu; aba nege ladogany. Lalihany nege 
ligia nege leregu, ‘ka gia nadogabau ia?’ 
Afara lumutu negé-gie at that time. 

Ln. fobuiti-ti? 

Bb. a:i! rabqu ueiu nege ligia. ligia nege 
laguru luagu tegi,—‘namulee!’ nege_ haia- 
huaha. 

All. u:u! arfagu huma! 

Bb. nerega aba katai hy; lidbiha aba mutu 
Manadi Lagunugee. ldunaha nege tiimari 
Kapa luma ly taéunaha ly. buenu; dunaha 
tuguia nege areba luma aba paiti binu. bia 
tai nege tida iamadi. uel, must be mutu la 
léa icigubai katai lidau. aba nege driki 
lanogo ahai buru 4rabu. lerega nege tiguci 
Hendereta luagu léa la adogobali lafaiaruba. 
la luagu. terega, nege-ti, ‘nugtiia, ligibugie 
bugiu sielu, mama nadogo;’ an tinaro, ladoga 
annuhaigua Kapasera....... 
nufaluma. 

Ln. kai lubai-ti Cako, mama uadimure- 
haia uriba tuagu hjéru udladi; peru kai tubdi- 
tia Sindagu, mama tia sau-sau adogati katai 
léa. buenu, ndibuga 

Tn. q/ha‘, namii. .. gai tia. 


numa, 


naiba arihau 
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2.2 

Tn. haga’ia baronegu? 

Bth. rédeigua hara idgota. 

Tn. magadietiu su mutu? 

Bth. magadietiu. 

Tn. haga’u G? 

Bth. inthaigie magadietu. 

Bb. e:e: Berta-o! kaba gia nadoga by? 
nnuha iebe aba tiraorao tidoro ia, peru tatu 
faluma. J\aura-o! baiba adyraguai uatu 
lira. dAufyte ba! mamatia nAhurartia buma. 
a tia! 

Tn. a’/ha'; Benesiu, hagdi, tnihai 4odobu? 

Bth. tia; iniha lanagagie Sidi. 

Tn. haga’u bamulelua? 

Bth. annuhal. magadietu; magadietiu sy 
mutu. (an old woman passes by outside, and 
calls owl:) 0:0: numadagu-o! 

Bb. o:0:! iAhaubadibu? 

ow. 3/hq'-o! naibuga tubie A. arihgu-o. 

Bb. a’ha‘-onumada. (old woman goes on). 
a sa dogo lea dodobubai, masuseredugiili? 

Bth. da. a sa tua iabau? 

Bb. mdharaditu tura. le habaimaha igi 
ligirabuga, mama lanaime taéhogaha mutu, 
niduhei. uribati; maffereditu mutu tura, 
mama mutu buidutu. seremei midi na iai. 
haidbuiburi mutu igigie cuguru-ga hagurugu 
luma desbel. mdbuiditu! mabuidutu! 

Bth. peru, gedehati nege fadiri Magaur- 
moko lau katai lés 

Bb. a:i stia-dq nege ladeha luagu legilisiru, 
peru lérigie nege hoha mutu le la ptriciha 
luagu, madogo lali nege. gaiti negegie-ti 
fadiri Marii ly that time. le nege lapurici- 
habai, arihatigie iebe nege hauagu mutu 
ly iebe nege hafuridu. 

Tn. peru ahai hamuga tia garifuna-ti 
adogai, hafuridie hamuga tia. 

Bb. peru matyti nege gafe luma, ltimagee 
da ligia. 

All. a:a:a:a:! 

Bb. ai, dari nege luagu aba ueiu, ligia 
nege leregu lu, ‘ka sa uagu badogai lea? 
sia-da lida aba uaiga...’ ‘a:ie!’ lerega 
nege ly, ‘tadoga magudatina tau tia bada- 
gubau tugurabuga.’ asta nege mista Nor- 
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ales erega lumuti nege lu. limagee dq 
ligia madogo lali. 

Tl. o-u! inute aba gurfara laru laru. 
tua fund hagai adogorohatiy. ahai iodo 
nitibudiri liteme,... 

X. limiri barana, man! 

Tl. gemegua tia, padi. 

Bth. berega me... anuragubadina-ti 

Tn. berega me ty Heru luagu sandi na 
larigie tidi. tia la ni kata nadogo. (Bth 
goes) 

Bb. u lirdo iebe gia Henaru tirdo Berta? 

Tn. a’ha’. 

Bb. sinabue Uiliam....lubuidu barana 
ma!...suy labasiha Sekiele idhgu, pordm- 
pamrogali barana. 

Tl. madyragugiili tia lumg Iéreuga ai. 
hagumesera uribatiy. 

Tn. ai, hagumesera uribatiy. 

Tl. inite Maga. 

Children arriving from school. purisima, 
nagoto; purisima, ndéofuri! 

Bb. dios vos bendiga, namuleny! 

Tl. og! a:i! hniha ueue léa lybaéi bafaruni 
Sekiele? (this to small child) 

Bb. u malati, ldibahabu me iqu. galati 
sa sagau? 

Tl. ta. (two girls pass by, coming from 
Stann Creek) 

Bb. dodobuge'eti sa? 

Girls. a/ha':::! 


Free Translation For 2.1. 


Tn. There are people can talk consistently. 
Bb. As does that white man,—-he can talk; 
never saw anybody like that. 

All. Very true. 

Tl. Oh yes; that’s the way with educated 
people. 

Bb. Here comes Taté, the master of 
‘California.’ (Not the American version, 
but a Carib song dating from the time of 
the first World War, and relating the mis- 
fortunes of one of the Caribs who then went 
to work there.) 

Tl. Heigh-ho! 


— 




















oo) 





No. 2 


Ln. You’ll kill me! Often, my dear, he 
gossips with George about me. 

Tl. What’s the matter with the fellow? 
It’s not all the time I’d have patience with 
him; eh, Tana? 

Tn. Yes; you’re right. 

Tl. Tate, what’s this about your re- 
proaching Leonie the other day to George? 

Tt. No! Don’t talk to me about George, 
or I’ll tell him about it. He told me that 
you were to say nothing to me about Bra 
George. Be quiet! be quiet! be quiet! 

Tl. VlltellSitua. DUlltellon you. (Situa 
is the nickname of Tate’s father) 

Tt. No! no! no! don’t tell him! 

Tl. You’ve got no manners! 

Tt. No; don’t tell on me! 

Ln. He’s an uncouth fellow, that, my dear. 
He told me, ‘Yes, you old woman you, 
you’ve got bad ways; going and telling your 
relations about my criticising you.’ I told 
him, ‘Isn’t that what you do?’ and he piped 
down. 

Tl. Ha-ha! The best thing when you’re 
talking and see him coming is to shut up 
as he arrives,—not say a word, nothing, 
because he’s got an evil tongue. 

Ln. He told me of those who speak about 
George to him, that he tells them he wants 
to hear nothing about Bra George. 

All. (laughter) 

Ln. It often happens when I leave some- 
thing in the pot at home there, that he goes 
and eats it. 

All. Really! 

Ln. And I’m afraid to tell his parents 
about it, since it seems that he doesn’t do 
that at their home; so I’m afraid to tell them 
about it. 

Tl. No, but it would be right that they 
should be told. (Tate emerges from be- 
hind the house, where he has been hiding, 
and goes off saying) 

Tt. Ay, it would be right. 

Ln. What’ll we do about plantains to eat? 

Tn. The plantains are finished. 

Ln. Plantain done! (in English in the text) 
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Bb. Dear me! How about your children’s 
father, isn’t he coming back? 

Ln. The way it is with the old man, it 
seems as if he’d not come again, since the- 
time-for-him-to-do-so has passed; but he’s 
alright though, it seems. It appears he 
was pounding rice when she saw him. 

Bb. What about those new Creoles who 
are in Belize there? Three together, they 
say, in the bed; and a woman between 
them. 

Ln. Two men with a woman between 
them? 

Bb. Ay! 

Ln. I wouldn’t be able to do such things 
at all. 

Tn. Nor I, dear. 

Bb. As for me, I’d never do such a thing 
to a man when he’s living with me. 

Ln. Hm-hm. If he should fall ill so as to 
be a burden to me... 

Bb. No; it’s not right, dear. 

Tn. What about what Chica did to Ber- 
tie, it appears, when his mother went to 
Belize, and it seems he gave her the slip. 

Bb. But Suléi, they say, who put him 
right again, is supposed to have told her he 
would send a letter to him, and when he 
read it, he would think about her; and it 
seems he did so. It seems he read it, and 
then he said, ‘What am I doing here?’ 
They also say that he beat her at that time. 
(Eng in text) 

Ln. So he came? 

Bb. Ay; it was in the afternoon, appar- 
ently. It seems he took hold of her shoul- 
der, ‘My son!’ and they started to cry, they 
say. 

All. Oooh! Just fancy that now! 

Bb. I’ll tell you something. A man came 
from Manatee Lagoon; and Kapdé’s hus- 
band they say, sent word by him for her to 
send him something. Well, it appears that 
she sent cassava together with a pint of 
rum. It seems she put them in the Carib 
basket. Well, it must be that this man put 
something into the rum. One drink, they 
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say, he took, then dashed into the bush. 
They say that Henrietta’s father says that 
whoever did it will have tu pay for it. She, 
it appears, said, ‘As for me, in front of God 
in heaven, I did not do it;’ and she spoke 
the truth, because Kapasera is still there 
(3.0. ONO) 65s 6 55 Let me go and see 
about my coconuts. 

Ln. The way it is with Jacky, it’s not that 
we’re speaking badly about a woman like 
us; but the way it is with Sindago, these are 
no ordinary doings. Alright; I’m _ going. 
(goes) 

Tn. Yes, sister. (to the others) She’s 
cheerful. 


Free translation for 2.2. 

Tn. Where are your captains? 

Bth. They remained back there. 

Tn. Is everybody alright? 

Bth. They’re alright. 

Tn. And Georgiana? 

Bth. She too is alright. 

Bb. Oh Bertha; what can I offer you? 
There’s just a tiny bit of fish here, but no 
coconut (oil). Cora, go and make up that 
fire. Hurry up now, [’m not playing with 
you. Oh that girl! 

Tn. Oh yes; Benesio, where is he? There 
in town? 

Bth. No; he’s here, at the back of Sitee. 

Tn. And your young sister? 

Bth. She’s there; she’s alright,—every 
one’s alright. 

(An old woman passing in front of the 
house): Hello, friends; hello! 

Bb. Hello-ooo! So you’re coming this 
way? 

o.w. Yes-oh! I’m going to A’s home to 
see her-oh! 

Bb. O. K., friend. (old woman goes on) 
What about this digi in town? it hasn’t 
come off yet? 

Bth. No; what about the one here? 

Bb. She there’s against it. When they 
had abdimahani there the other day, didn’t 
she make a terrible wailing, cousins? She’s 
crooked,—an untrustworthy person that, 
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not straight. I’m glad I didn’t go there; 
people used to come from there quite hollow- 
eyed with lack of sleep. 

Bth. But it seems that Father McCormick 
is down on those things. 

Bb. Ay; it seems he often slams them in 
church; but they say that after people 
grumbled at his preaching about it, he has 
not done so since, they say. It appears 
that Father Marin got angry with him too 
that time. It seems that when he was 
preaching, he was also looking at the people, 
apparently for them to go out. 

Tn. But had it been a Carib that did it, 
they would have gone out. 

Bb. But they say Father Marin doesn’t 
drink coffee with him since that time. 

All. Ooooh! 

Bb. Yes; and one day, they say, he even 
said to him, ‘Why do you act like this; we 
always ate together...’ ‘Ay,’ Father 
Marin is supposed to have said to him, ‘be- 
cause I don’t like what you did the other 
day.’ It appears that even Mr. Norales 
spoke to him about it. And since that 
time he has not done it again. 

Tl. Heigh-ho; here comes a canoe close 
inshore; maybe it’s the vessel of the digi 
people. If my boss goes in a few days... 

X. How the sea shines, man! 

Tl. It’s dazzling, pal. 

Bth. Tell...I must run off. 

Tn. Tell Hero that I fell ill after she left, 
and that I can do nothing. (Bth goes) 

Bb. Gh, is Bertha’s child the child of 
Jenaro? 

Tn. Yes. 

Bb. Shaman Williams... How pretty 
the sea is! All Ezekiel’s going back and 
forth, just “pram-pram”’ hither and thither 
on the sea. 

Tl. But he’s not yet met with rough 
weather. They’re beginning to be bad. 

Tn. Ay, they’re beginning to be bad. 
(The hitruha cause the sea to get rough as 
a sign that the time for digi is approaching) 

Tl. Here comes Maga. 
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(Children pass by returning from school) 
Prisima, grandmother! Prisima, aunt! 

Bb. Dios vos bendiga, my juniors! 

Tl. (speaking to her 4 year old grandchild) 
Oh! is this a stick to beat Ezekiel !? 

Bb. It’s no use, he’ll chase you again. 
(pointing to a can) Has it sand in it? 

Tl. No. (Two young women pass by, 
dressed up) 

Bb. Is it from town (you come)? 

Girls. Ye-es! 


3. The following letter was dictated to me 
to be sent to her sailor son by a woman in 
Hopkins. It is a good example of how un- 
digested English, incorporated loan-words 
and original Carib may be mixed in together. 
Loan-words or loan-stems are spelled ac- 
cording to the phonemic system of the lan- 
guage, and non-incorporated English is 
spelled in non-phonemic English spelling 
orthography; all loans are printed in small 
caps. 


nirao, 

RESIBI numutu biGARADA tla baunahabau 
lida orua hati, PERU sa(n)iarogo lig-ti 
ndunaba ny ladoga sa’dina, AND MOREOVER, 
masgEsUtina. so, BUSEtina hamuga-ti ly 
bdunaha MuRUSU SEsU ny ly néluaha nérani. 
or, ahai sa(n)ia lubaéi bu, PLEASE beg? nu- 
muti bu ly baunaha aba AuTHoRITY nu ly 
nasAGARuni sEsu léa bigirubai tida RoyAL 
BANK, aGA(N)IEha na hamuga nérani. 


og! lilo ps, Sekundi ny! pusu hati 
ly aba irumu! maritagutibu sa nuagu 


kaisi naritagu buagu. og! haritagua ba 
bugua! mausarabanaitara! tiatitia worRY 
na buagu ly biabui, peru (r)u ba re ny 
budugua, maramadagua ba nuai. le nigi 
lumuti badairau baiga FEI, nirdo, niagi ba! 
PERU maBULEdagua uama uaygua dari 
me Dj LE hiladina. 

so, dhana mideragu ba, bagambuba nuagu 
soon luagu annagora la gumugua. léa- 
buga nadoga D\ Ln iaha ba, saiq na adoga 
mamai sa’dihadina. ligia-buga ndfagubai 
buagu ly beLeskuéLEha, ly mAsgigragi- 
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badibu la niqi lumuti badagara. 
big sa? 

so, abai bani-iebe SWEETHEART, bimari- 
iebe me, abihau GARADA tla, HOPE hamuga 
ly maramady tany buai. so, kaile maboro- 
ha ba nu ka la tiri, so, ligia ibidie tubai 
nu. so, (r)u ba fe ny luagu bavivadu ubau- 
agu. 

cilotu bicAraDA ny hama-gie coMPANY 
ha uma baiqg buadegimari. innihai bisgsu; 
hdlogodaha ‘ia haliadibu la. so, ahai pusuE’ 
bubéi ndunahany GARADA by, lu bduna- 
bany niGARADA. 

mabuiga nia’-bu! HOPE hamuga tada- 
irunibu niGARADA magadie, 4unabaina bau 
kaisi me taciloro. tntha bitu tha Fran- 
ceska AU \SEru iebe tida teLEsKkuELAha, 
PERU kama hamuga ndsa(n)iaragua. tau 
iebe iridahabu ly la taboroha bu, PERU 
ibidieti ty haliaiadibu. 

mibuiga haia sy mutu by, btigucu 


og! gadi- 


Word Yor Word Translation 
my-child, 

receive [-did-it-fem thy-letter this-fem 
thou-send-which-fem-relative it-masc-in 
three moon, but impossible-alone it-masc-is 
complete I-answer me-to it-masc-because 
sick-am-I, and moreover without-money- 
am-I. so, wanting-am-I would-be complete 
it-masc-for thy-sending bit money me-to 
it-masc-for my-looking-for my remedy. or, 
if-it-masc impossible it-masc-which-masc- 
relative thee-for, please beg I-do-it-masc 
thee-to it-masc-for thy-sending an author- 
ity me-to it-masc-for my-taking-out-it-mase 
money this-masc thou-leave-which-masc-rel- 
ative it-fem-in Royal Bank to-buy I-that- 
may-potential would my-remedy. 

Eh! its-mase-delay time, Sekundi me-to! 
twelve moon it-masc-for one Pleiades. with- 
out-thought-art-thou that-is me-about as-is 
my-thought thee-about. eh! thought-have 
thou-do-imperative thee-to-self! not-use-do 
thou-do-imperative-me thus. not-complete 
it-is worry I-that-subjunctive thee-about it- 
masc-for thy-coming, but give thou-impera- 
tive-sg assurance me-to thyself-about, not- 
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hide-self thou-imperative-sg me-from. when 
there it-masc-does-be thy-finding-it-fem thy- 
eating bread, my-child, there thou-be-sg- 
imperative! but unforgotten-make us-let- 
imperative-pl our-to-self until future-time 
time when dead-am-lI. 

so, if-me unaiding thou-be-potential, thou- 
hear-wilt me-about soon it-masc-about go-I- 
yonder it-masc-be-potential consummated. 
it-masc past-time my-doing time when 
here thou-hast-been, impossible [-may-po- 
tential do without-potential-be-relative sick- 
have-been-attrib-I. this-masc-it-is past- 
time [-strive-that-relative-masc thee-about 
it-masc-for thy-schooling, it-masc-for with- 
out-impossibility-wilt-be-thou — it-masc-be- 
potential there it-masc-does-be thy-reaching 
earth. eh! what-complete? thou-dost is-it? 

so, if-it-mase thy-thing while sweetheart, 
thy-mate while to-be-(future), get-it-fem 
letter this-fem, hope would-be it-for non- 
hiding she-that-subjunctive-do-it-fem thee- 
from. so, since that not-writing thou-hast 
me-to what it-mase-be her-name, so thus- 
masc-it-is unknown she which-relative me- 
to. so, give thou-imperative-sg news me-to 
it-masc-upon thy-living world-on. 

arrive-complete-it-fem thy-letter me-to 
them-with from company these with thou- 
hast-them thy-work. is-it-there thy-money; 
they-asking-are where-be-thou it-masc-may- 
potential-be so, if-it-masce want thou-which- 
relative my-sending-it-fem letter thee-to, 
it-masc-for thy-answering-it-fem my-letter. 

greeting I-do thee-to! hope would-be 
its-fem-finding-thee my-letter without-some- 
what-(wrong), answer-towards thou-be-po- 
tential-it-fem as-is future-time its-fem-ar- 
rival. is-she-here thy-sister this-fem Fran- 
cesca advance just it-fem-in her-schooling, 
but as-if-be would I-unable-be. her-on 
just let-know-thee it-masc-for it-masc-be 
her-writing thee-to, but unknown-is-it-masc 
her-to where-be-attrib thou. 

greet they-do all people thee-to, thy- 
mother 
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ree Translation 

my child, 

I received the letter that you sent to me 
in March, but it is impossible for me alone 
to answer, as I am sick and, moreover, 
without money. So I would like you to 
send me a little bit of money for me to 
look for medicine. Or, if that should be 
impossible for you, please, [ beg you to send 
me an authority for me to draw on the 
money that you left in the Royal Bank, that 
I may buy my medicine. 

Oh! how time drags for me, Sekundi! 
Twelve months to one year! You do not 
think of me as I think of you. Think for 
yourself, and do not treat me so! It is not 
that J am worrying for your return; but give 
me news of yourself,—do not hide yourself 
from me! As long as you find your bread 
to eat there, my child, stay there! but let 
us not forget one another until the time when 
IT shall be dead. 

So, if you do not help me, you soon will 
hear that it’s all over with me. That which 
I did when you were here is impossible for 
me to do now apart from the fact that I 
have been sick. It was for this that I 
endeavoured to give you a schooling, so 
that you might not be unable to get on 
wherever you might land up. Oh dear! 
what is the matter with you! 

So if it be your sweetheart—or is it your 
wife?—who gets this letter, I hope she does 
not hide it from you, So, as you have not 
written to (tell) me what her name is, that 
is why she is unknown to me. So, give me 
news of your life in the world. 

Your letter reached me through those 
(people) of the Company with whom you 
were working. They have money for you 
there; and they are asking where you are. 
So, if you want me to send the letter to you, 
you must answer my letter. 

My greetings to you! Hoping that my 
letter finds you well, and that you will get 
to answering it as soon as it arrives. Your 
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sister Frances here is getting on in school, begi beseech; Eng beg 
but seems as if I shall be unable (to let her saga to take out or remove from; Sp sacar 
continue). She lets you know that she ga(n)ie buy; Fr gagner 


would write to you, but doesn’t know where da time, weather, mood; Fr temps 


— . dusu twelve; Fr douze 

Every one sends greetings to you, Your usa treat; Sp usar 
Mother. fe news, assurance; Sp fe 

Origin of Loan-words fei bread; Fr pain 

resibi receive Sp recibir bulé~bulie forget; Fr oublier 
girada letter, book, paper; Sp carta le when, if, as long as; Fr lors, ’heure (?) 
peru but; Sp pero ide help: Fr aider 
sesu money; Fr cing sous leskuéla school; Sp escuela 
buse’~busue’ want; Fr besoin uiua life, living; Fr vivant 
murusu some, a bit; Fr morceau auase progress; Fr avancer. 











AYMARA TEXTS: LUPACA DIALECT 


Harry Tscuopik, Jr. 
AMERICAN Museum or NaTuRAL HIsToRY 


0. Introduction 

1. The Fox and the Gull 

2. The Fox and the Condor 

3. The Mouse and the Young Woman 
4. The Birth of the Sun 


0. The four folk tales which follow repre- 
sent a small portion of a considerable body 
of text material collected by the writer dur- 
ing 1940-1942 in Chucuito, an Aymara 
village in the Department of Puno in south- 
ern Peru.! Since this community is situated 
within the area inhabited at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest by the Lupaca sub-tribe, 
the texts are to be understood as pertaining 
to the Lupaca dialect of the Aymara lan- 
guage.” 

The tess were recorded phonemically 
and with the assistance of a local inter- 
preter. Few Indians of Chucuito speak 
sufficient Spanish to converse freely in this 
language, although many know conventional 
salutations and some “market Spanish’’. 
The speech of the Indian residents of the 
village is, nevertheless, mixed, and many 


1 The field research at Chucuito was financed 
by grants from the Peabody Museum and the 
Division of Anthropology of Harvard University. 

2For the former distribution of the Aymara- 
speaking peoples, see: Tschopik, Harry, Jr., The 
Aymara. In: Handbook of South American In- 
dians, edited by Julian H. Steward, vol. 2, The 
Andean Civilizations. BAE-B 148 (1946). 

The most important work on this dialect, or 
indeed on any dialect of Aymara, was done by 
Ludovico Bertonio, a Jesuit father, during the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. See: Ber- 
tonio, Ludovico, Arte y Gramatica de la lengua 
Aymara. Edited by Julio Platzmann. Leipzig, 
1879. And: Vocabulario de la lengua Aymara. 
Edited by Julio Platzmann. Leipzig, 1879. 

3 Although the original texts were recorded with 
care, it was impossible to check them in any sys- 
tematic way owing to the fact that the writer’s 
field research was interrupted by the war. 


words of Spanish origin have found their 
way into every-day Aymara vocabulary. 

Of the four Indian informants who related 
the present folk tales, none had ever at- 
tended school nor learned Spanish. The 
first, Manuela ari—a woman of some seventy 
years—resided in Chucuito proper. The 
second, Juan arukipa, was a man of about 
forty-five years of age who lived in kusipata, 
a farming settlement situated some two 
kilometers from the village. Josefa Gomez 
Vaca, the third, was a woman of approxi- 
mately sixty years of age who came from 
the Peninsula of Chucuito, an outlying 
region some ten kilometers distant from the 
village. Rita ¢ukimamani, the fourth in- 
formant, resided in the village proper; her 
age is estimated at about twenty-eight years. 

With the exceptions of k and h, which are 
pronounced as in English, all consonants and 
vowels in the following transcriptions— 
unless diacritically marked—have Spanish 
values. In addition, q is a velar k; x, a 
back, roughly aspirated h; p‘, t‘, kt, and q‘ 
are aspirated; p, t, k, and q are glottalized; 
é is equivalent to Spanish ch; ¢* is aspirated 
ch; & is glottalized ch; ] is equivalent to 
Spanish ll; fi is the same asin Spanish. The 
consonants b, d, and g occur only in words of 
Spanish origin or in hispanicized versions of 
Aymara words. 


1.1. The Fox and the Gull (Informant: 
Manuela ari) 

(1) nairapa¢‘awa ut‘iritaina siwa ma qeul- 
anpimaqamaq‘empi. (2) ukata qamaq‘exa 
qeulan tapapata apsuritaina usli wawatana- 
kapa uiwasifiataki. (3) ukata qeulaxa ark- 
tiritaina. (4) qamaq‘exa ma haq‘e kuéuru 
qepepa haitasiritauna. (5) qamaq‘exa ukata 
manga taq‘eri saratauna. (6) uké‘afika- 
maxa qeulaxa wawanakapa ansusiritaina 
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qamaq‘ena gepepata. (7) ukata actakana 
pulapula winantiritaina. (8) qamaq‘exa 
kutinisna hani gepepa ufiantasisna gepepa 
gep‘arosiritauna. (9) ukatsti t‘akina éapin- 
ogeritauna qamaq'‘eru atinakapata éapixa. 
(10) ukata qamaq‘exa ufiafidasisna siritauna 
kunarakixa éapinogpatitoxa atixat‘a silu- 
pakixala raskar¢ito** Curupakixala hunt ¢ito. 
(11) ma wasara pat‘anaq‘epepa warsusirita- 
una qamaq‘exa manda ¢uraxa sasina. (12) 
ukatsti a¢éakanaki pulapulaki winantataxer- 
itauna. (13) ukata qamaq‘exa siritauna 
kitipunisa usli wawitanakaxa‘ apsusitana. 
(14) ukata qeulaxa maxaq‘epataxaro saita- 
sisna laréukitauna qamaq‘ero. (15) qam- 
aq‘exa wali kuliriritauna® tuturitauna qeu- 
latakixa. (16) aka supayakiti® nayat‘a 
piska lurasitani sasina tixtiritaina qeula katu. 
(17) ukata qeulaxa siritauna wisqamaq‘eto’ 
wispalomito® bersomampiti’ arumampi¢a na- 
yaro inkitasiyafia munista. (18) ukata ma 
haéa q‘ala qeulaxa nuk‘asiskiritauna qama- 
q‘exa katuritaina qeularu. (19) ukata qeu- 
laxa siritaina aka haéa q‘alawa halakanifia 
munaski ukwanuk‘asiskta uka hiéa yanapt- 
ita sasina qamaq‘empi q‘ala nuk‘ayiritauna. 
(20) ukata hupaxa sarasxeritauna. (21) 
payuro pasxeritaina’ qamaq‘exa q‘ala nuk'- 
asiskiritaina. (22) ukata qamaq‘exa wali 
tixtasna sarxelitauna q‘alasti hani halaqan- 
kiritaunati. (23) qeulakatuya qamaq‘exa 
qotalakstiritauna. (24) ukata uma lakon- 
tasna ufiafié'asiritauna hani éiki Guimapana™ 
qota wansuyaxa ukata qeularo manqanta- 
puniawa. (25) wali qamaq‘en patankapaxa 
éitintiritauna umampi. (26) ukata qamaq'- 

39 From Spanish rascar to scratch. 

4Note use of Spanish diminutive, -ita, with 
Aymara wawa baby. 

5 From Spanish cdélera anger. 

Ssupaya usually means evil spirit; it is also 
employed to designate the devil of Christian be- 
lief. 

7 Note use of Spanish diminutive. 

8 From Spanish palomita little dove. 

9}F'rom Spanish verso verse, stanza. 

10 From Spanish pasar to pass. 

11 As is clear from the context, the Aymara 
believe that the heart, Cuima, is the seat of the 
intelligence. 
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exa sarxeritauna uta katuya. (27) kanlai 
pititasma qealai huntitasma sasina sarxeri- 
tauna. (28) ukata maq‘ealanpi patankapata 
huntasgqeritauna. (29) ukata waqaq” sasna 
hiuxeritauna. 


1.2. Literal Translation 

(1) Long-ago there-was they-say a gull- 
and a fox-and. (2) Then fox gull-of nest- 
her-from took chicks children-her to-care- 
for. (3) Then gull followed-(him). (4) Fox 
a rock-(of) corner-(in) bundle-his he-left. 
(5) Fox then lunch to-look-for went. (6) 
Meanwhile gull children-her she-took-out 
fox-of bundle-his-from. (7) Then thorns 
spines she-put-in. (8) Fox returning not 
bundie-his looking-at-it bundle-his he-car- 
ried. (9) Then-and road-on they-punctured 
fox shoulder-his thorns. (10) Then fox 
thinking said what is-puncturing-me shoul- 
der-my claws-their-with they-scratch-me 
beaks-their-with they-pierce-me. (11) (In)- 
a desolate-place raised-bundle-his he-emp- 
tied-it fox food I-will-give-(them) saying. 
(12) Then-and thorns spines there-were- 
placed. (13) Then fox said who chicks 
little-children-my has-taken. (14) Then gull 
boulder-on-top-of sitting laughed fox-at. 
(15) Fox very angry-was cursed gull. (16) 
This devil me-of joke is-going-to-make say- 
ing he-ran gull to-catch. (17) Then gull said 
little-fox little-dove verses-with words-with 
me to-deceive you-want. (18) Then a large 
stone gull had-been-supporting fox caught 
gull. (19) Then gull said this large stone 
to-fall wants l-am-supporting-it this-(with) 
now help-(me) saying fox-with stone he- 
supported-it. (20) Then she went-away. 
(21) Two-days passed fox stone he-had-been- 
supporting. (22) Then fox well running 
he-ran-away stone-and not did-it-fall. (23) 
Gull-looking-for fox lake-shore-to-went. 
(24) Then water drinking he-thought not 
bright heart-his-in lake I-will-dry-up then 
gull I-will-eat. (25) Well fox-of stomach- 
his filled water-with. (26) Then fox went 
house-(his) looking-for. (27) Thorns can- 


12 This word imitates the bark of the fox. 
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puncture-me thorns can-pierce-me saying he- 
went-away. (28) Then thorn-with stomach- 
his he-pierced. (29) Then waqaq saying 
he-died. 


1.3. Free Translation 

Long ago they say there was a gull and a 
fox. Then the fox took the chicks, the gull’s 
children, from the gull’s nest to care for 
them. Then the gull followed him. The 
fox left his bundle in the corner of a rock. 
Then the fox went to look for lunch. Mean- 
while the gull took her cuildren from the 
fox’s bundle. Then she put thorns and 
spines into it. When the fox returned, he 
put on his bundle without looking at it. 
And then on the road the thorns punctured 
the fox’s shoulder. Then the fox, thinking, 
said, ‘‘What is puncturing my shoulder? 
They are scratching me with their claws and 
piercing me with their beaks.”’ In a deso- 
late place the fox took off his bundle and 
emptied it, saying, ‘I wil! give them food.” 
And then he found that there were only 
thorns and spines. Then the fox said, ““Who 
has taken the chicks, my little children?” 
Then the gull, sitting on top of a rock, 
laughed at the fox. The fox was very angry 
and cursed the gull. Saying, “This devil 
is going to make a joke of me’, he ran to 
catch the gull. Then the gull said to him, 
“Little fox, little dove, with your verses 
and words you want to deceive me”. The 
gull had been supporting a large stone; the 
fox caught the gull. Then the gull said, 
“This large stone wants to fall down. I am 
supporting it. Now help me with this.” 
The fox supported the stone. Then she 
(the gull) went away. The fox had been 
supporting the stone for two days. Then 
the fox, running, ran away quickly, and the 
stone did not fall down. The fox went to 
the lake shore to look for the gull. Then, 
while drinking water, he thought in his not- 
bright heart, ‘I will dry up the lake and then 
I will eat the gull.” The stomach of the fox 
was very full of water. Then the fox went 
looking for his house. Saying, “thorns can 
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puncture me, thorns can pierce me’’, he 
went away. Then he pierced his stomach 
with a thorn. Then, saying “waqaq’’, he 
died. 


2.1. The Fox and the Condor (Informant: 
Juan arukipa) 

(1) nairapaéa ut‘atauna ma qamaq‘e 
ma kondori.* (2) ukata qamaq‘exa kon- 
doriro siritauna kaukéapirisa k‘unogolu 
pat‘amxa hani éufikaspati. (3) humasa 
onayasa uka k‘uno pat‘ana tayampi ¢ufiu- 
yasifianixa ukatwa ¢aéal4 kankatasxa yati- 
sifanixa. (4) hiwata ¢éapirusti mandgan- 
tasifianiwa. (5) uk‘ama sasna qamaq‘empi 
kondorimpi k‘uno gqoluro  sarap‘eritauna 
éaéa kankatanakapa ufitasiri. (6) kondo- 
rixa ufafittasiritaunawa lLi¢api aka qamaq'- 
eroxa tayampi ¢uftayasna hiwayaxa. (7) 
ukata mangantaxa. (8) niaki k‘uno qolunxa 
ikintap‘eritauna. (9) ukata qamaq‘ero kon- 
dorixa hisktiritauna qamaq‘e taixtamti han- 
ita. (10) ukaru qamaq'‘exa wali haéata 
siritauna. kaukinsa éata yoqalwawaroxa 
taixaspaxa. (11) ukataraki uk‘amaruwa- 
kiwa qamag‘exa kondoriru _ hisktiritauna 
tata kondori kamsasktamsa tayaxa. (12) 
ukaro kondorixa siritauna haniwa kuna 
tayasa nayaroxa kamatkitaspati. (13) kau- 
kinsa ¢ataroxa hat‘ayaspaxa. (14) kondo- 
rixa Geqanakapa hantaktasisna hani tayampi 
éufiuyasiritaunati. (15) uk‘ama qamaq‘esa 
kondorisa sapa kut‘ama hisktasip‘eritauna. 
(16) ukatraki niya ¢ika aruma pasatat‘a 
qamag‘exa sapa hisktata hiskata arsonxeri- 
tauna. (17) tayampi éufiuyasisna hiuxeri- 
tauna. (18) kondorixa hani arsonxipanxa 
ufixiri saratauna. (19) qamaq‘exa hiwata 
hakosiskiritauna tayampi ¢ufiuta lakasa éex- 
épata. (20) kondorirakipi ukata qamaq‘e 
ap‘arosisna wawanakapampi manqasifataki 
utaparu ap‘asxeritauna. (21) uk‘amakiwa 

13In present day Chucuito the hispanicized 
form, kondori, of the Aymara word kunturi con- 
dor, is usually employed. 

4 This word is also regularly employed to mean 
husband. 


18 This word, the familiar form of father, is also 
employed as a respect title. 
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tage kunansa qamaq‘exa hanipuni waltiri- 
taunati. 


2.2. Literal Translation 

(1) Long-ago there-was a fox a condor. 
(2) Then fox condor-to said which-of-two 
snow-peak on-top-of not can-be-frozen. (3) 
You I that snow on-top-of cold-with we- 
will-freeze-ourselves then man _ who-is 
we-will-know. (4) Dead-is the-one-who we- 
will-eat. (5) Thus saying fox-with condor- 
with snow mountain-to they-went man 
who-wereto-see. (6) Condor meditated now 
this fox-to cold-with making-him-freeze I- 
will-kill. (7) Then I-will-eat-him. (8) When 
snow mountain-on they-went-to-bed. (9) 
Then fox-to condor asked fox cold-with-(are 
you) or-not. (10) This-to fox very grandly 
said how man male-child can-freeze. (11) 
Then-after thus-to-also fox condor-to asked 
senior condor how-is cold. (12) This-to con- 
dor said not anything cold me-to can-do. 
(13) How man-tocan-it-make-to-weep. (14) 
Condor wings-hishe-had-spread-out not cold- 
with could-he-be-frozen. (15) Thus fox- 
to condor-to each time they-asked. (16) 
Then-after almost mid night past fox each- 
(time) asked little he-answered. (17) Cold- 
with freezing-himself he-died. (18) Condor 
not when-he-answered to-see went. (19) 
Fox dead was-stretched-out cold-with frozen 
teeth showing. (20) Condor-after then fox 
carrying-him children-with to-eat house-his- 
to he-carried. (21) Thus every thing-in 
fox not well-did. 


2.3. Free Translation 

Long ago there was a fox and a condor. 
Then the fox said to the condor, ‘‘Which of 
us can withstand being frozen on top of the 
snow peak? You and I will freeze ourselves 
with cold on top of that snow. Then we 
will know who is the better man. The one 
who dies the other will eat.’”’? Thus saying, 
the fox and the condor went to the snow 
mountain to see which was the better man. 
The condor meditated, ‘“Now I will kill this 
fox by making him freeze with cold. Then 
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I will eat him.” When they reached the 
snow mountain, they went to bed. Then 
the condor asked the fox, ‘‘Fox, are you cold 
or not?” To this the fox said very grandly, 
“How can a man, a male child, freeze?” 
Then after this, the fox also asked the con- 
dor thus, ‘‘Sefior Condor, how is the cold?” 
To this the condor said, ‘Cold cannot do 
anything to me. How can it make a man 
weep?” The condor had spread out his 
wings; he could not be frozen by the cold. 
Thus the fox and the condor asked each 
other each time. Then, when it was almost 
past midnight, each time the fox was asked 
he answered little. Freezing himself with 
cold he died. When he did not answer, the 
condor went to see. The fox was stretched 
out dead, frozen with the cold, his teeth 
showing. Then after this the condor, 
carrying the fox, took him to his house to eat 
with his children. In this way, the fox did 
not do well in anything. 


3.1. The Mouse and the Young Woman 
(Informant: Josefa Gémez Vaca) 

(1) nairapaéanxa a¢akuwa ma tawaqompi 
ut‘iritaina. (2) aka aéakuxa ma wali wain- 
ata istasisa ut‘iritaina. (3) sapa aruma 
tawaqna utaparu hutiritauna. (4) ukata 
tawaqoxa Wausa Wawatiritauna aéakutakixa. 
(5) uk‘amaruwa ma arumaxa aéakuxa sirit- 
auna tawaqoroxa arumanti aloxa hagempiwa 
k‘a parkina orage q‘oliaxa. (6) ukaru qoqo 
apaniata sasa. (7) tawaqoxa iyao sasa 
satauna. (8) ukata q‘epanturuxa alwata 
qoqgo lurasna ¢ika uruxa apiritauna gepiparu. 
(9) tawaqoxa inamayaki qoqoqeptata. (10) 
uka parkpaéat‘ageritauna. (11) hanikun- 
asa ut‘kiritaunati q‘olirisa. (12) ukata siri- 
tauna kaukinkarakpaéa uiitataxaxa' sasa. 
(13) qgolqe arkumpiwa" suyamama sitanapila 
sasa. (14) uk‘amaruwa ma aéakituxa ma 
piata mistusa mantasa wali tixnaqtiritauna. 


16 This word designates one who lives with a 
member of the opposite sex in the socially recog- 
nized state of trial marriage. 

17 From Spanish arco arch. 
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(15) ma goéa mediorakiwa™ piapa punkuna 
warkutiritauna. (16) ukata uka parkinxa 
éeqeteqekiwa wali aixtiritauna. (17) ukata 
tawaqoxa kulirata q'alampi haqtasna peqe 
atakuru éixiritauna. (18) ukata siritauna 
t‘uxsa aéaku kunsa nayampi munta sasa. 
(19) ukata wastata utaparu sarxeritauna 
qoqoqeptata. (20) aéakusti haipuxa purini- 
ritauna wali kulirata peqesa éoqantata. 
(21) ukata siritauna tawaqoru kunatsa hani 
qoqgo apantati sasa. (22) ukata tawaqoxa 
siritauna apaniraktsa inamayaki hanirakisa 
kunasa ut‘ktati humasa q‘olirinakasa. (23) 
ma a¢akukirakisa t‘oqéukitoxa. (24) ukata 
q'alampi haqt‘asa peqepa ¢ixaniuta. (25) 
ukata aéakuxa siritauna ukatpi nayaxa. 
(26) tawagoxa uka istasnaxa kulirata wawa 
hiwayiritauna aéakusti uka ufixasnaxa 
tixt'eritauna. (27) manganaka éusa apasiri- 
tauna. 


3.2. Literal Translation 

(1) Long-ago mouse a young-woman-with 
lived. (2) This mouse a good young-man- 
like dressing lived. (3) Each night young- 
woman-of house-her-to he-went. (4) Then 
young-woman baby-even  gave-birth-to 
mouse-for. (5) Thus one night mouse said 
young-woman-totomorrow many people-with 
there hillside-on land I-wil-plow. (6) There 
lunch bring saying. (7) Young-woman 
very-well saying said. (8) Then next-day 
early lunch preparing mid day-at carried- (it) 
bundle-in. (9) Young-woman needlessly 
lunch carried. (10) That hillside she- 
searched. (11) Not any were-there plow- 
men. (12) Then she-said where-will-be 
conviviente-my saying. (13) Silver arch- 
with I-will-await-you he-told-me saying. 
(14) Thus a mouse a hole coming-out en- 
tering well ran-about. (15) An old medio- 
also hole-his door-in was-hanging. (16) 
Then that hillside-on beetles well were- 
crawling. (17) Then young-woman anger- 
from stone-with threw head mouse-to she- 

18 From Spanish medio half. This refers tothe 


silver medio real, the five centavo piece of Peru- 
vian currency. 
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broke. (18) Then she-said stinking mouse 
what me-with do-you-want saying. (19) 
Then once-more house-to she-went lunch 
carrying. (20) Mouse night-at arrived well 
angry head bandaged. (21) Then he-said 
young-woman-to why not lunch did-you- 
bring saying. (22) Then young-woman 
said I-brought-(it) needlessly not-at-all 
anyone was-there you plowmen. (23) A 
mouse-only jumped-at-me. (24) Then rock- 
with hitting-him head-his I-broke. (25) 
Then mouse said that-one was-I. (26) 
Young-woman this hearing anger-from baby 
killed mouse-then this seeing ran-away. 
(27) Food all he-took-away. 


3.3. Free Translation 

Long ago a mouse lived with a young 
woman. This mouse lived dressing himself 
like a presentable young man. Each night 
he went to the house of the young woman. 
Then the young woman even gave birth to a 
baby for the mouse. Thus one night the 
mouse said to the young woman, “‘Tomor- 
row, with many people, I will plow land on 
yonder hillside. Bring my lunch to me 
there’, he said. The young woman replied, 
saying “Very well”. Then early the next 
day she prepared a lunch and carried it at 
mid-day in her bundle. The young woman 
carried the lunch needlessly. She searched 
the hillside. There were not any plowmen. 
Then she said, ““Where is my conviviente? 
He said to me, ‘I will await you with a silver 
arch’, he said.’?® Thus a mouse ran about 
rapidly, darting into and out of a hole. An 
old medio was also hanging in the door of 
his hole. There were also many beetles 
crawling on that hillside.*® Then, in a rage, 
the young woman threw a stone at the 
mouse and broke his head. Then she said, 
“You stinking mouse, what do you want 


1” The “‘silver arch” refers to an arch of boughs 
decorated with silver coins which comprises a gift 
in some Aymara weddings. 

20 Although the context does not make the 
matter entirely clear, the ‘‘medio”’ represents the 
silver arch while the beetles are the plowmen. 
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with me?” Then once more she went to 
her house, carrying the lunch. At night 
the mouse arrived very angry with his head 
bandaged. Then he said to the young 
woman, “‘Why did you not bring my lunch’’? 
Then the young woman said, “I brought it 
needlessly; there was no one there, neither 
you nor the plowmen. There was only a 
mouse that jumped at me. Then I hit him 
with a rock and broke his head”. Then 
the mouse said, ‘“That was I’. When the 
young woman heard this, in a rage she killed 
the baby, and when the mouse saw this he 
ran away. He took away all of the food 
with him. 


4.1. The Birth of the Sun (Informant: 
Rita cukimamani) 

(1) nairapaéawa aka mundosamxa”! ut'‘iri- 
taina xentil? haqenakaxa é¢amakanakwa 
ut‘ap‘eritauna. (2) haniwa intixa® ut‘iri- 
tainati paxsikiwa ma hiska lextaniritaina. 
(3) ukampikiwa téamak éamakana yapu- 
naksa lurasip‘eritaina. (4) haniwa p‘aya- 
sifisa uiitap‘eritaunati manganakapaxa Goq- 
patakiritainawa mandasip‘eritauna. (5) 
uk‘amakiwa aka ipi ¢uimani haqenakaxa 
ut‘ap‘eritauna éamakana. (6) uk‘amaruwa 
hupanaka taipita ufasiniritauna ma wali 
yatiri aéati haqe. (7) uka hagesti yatifia- 
pampi siritauna tage aka xentil hagqenakaru 
ma tampa wali hata ataéiwa ufasinini 
wata** togeta uka aéatisti walwa taqerusa 
hiwarayaniutanaksanakantayani. (8) nina 
wilisisawa mistunini taqe haqenakampi 
nuwasiri. (9) aka istasinrakwa haqenakaxa 
sap‘eritauna hi¢éaxa hiwasaxa utanakasa 
wata toge ufitata lurasifiani. (10) ukatraki 
ma ¢usa ap‘alata hiwasa nuwiri mistunisp‘a. 
(11) aka kausawa*™ tage haqesa wata toge 
ufitata utanakap‘a wali haéa q'‘alanakata 

21 From Spanish mundo world. 

22 From Spanish gentil heathen. 

23'This word, inti, is probably of Quechua 
origin; the more usual word for sun in Aymara is 
lupi. 

24 This name designates the Peninsula of Chu- 
cuito to the east of the village of the same name. 

25From Spanish causa cause. 
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lurasip‘eritauna. (12) ukatrakpi sapa uta 
ladop‘ana” uskusip‘eritauna maéawa q'‘ala 
tampa aétaciru éurtafiataki lawanaksa 
uk‘amarakiwa uéasip‘eritauna. (13) uk‘a- 
mawa Cutup‘eritauna urui aruma wata toge 
ufikatata. (14) ukatpi ma uruxa lupixa 
ufasinxeritauna hagenaka hiwaraixeritauna 
utanakapsti usa oleixeritauna. (15) 
hagenakaxa inamayakiwa q'‘alsa_ lausa 
t‘antasip‘eritauna intikiwa hupanak'‘a hiwa- 
raixeritauna. (16) hupanakasti intiroxa 
kunsa qamaé¢apkiritainati. (17) ukatpi 
hiéakamasa xentil uta sataxa taqe q‘ala- 
nakata p‘erqata utanakaxa. (18) ukatpi 
inti halso toqe ufitatkamakixa. 


4.2. Literal Translation 

(1) Long-ago this world-in when-there- 
were heathen people darkness-in they-lived. 
(2) No sun was-there moon-only a little 
illuminated. (3) This-with-only dark dark- 
ness-in fields they-made. (4) Not to-cook 
knew-they meals-their raw-only they-ate. 
(5) Thus these demented hearts-with people 
lived darkness-in. (6) Thus them in-the- 
middle-of there-appeared a good diviner 
old person. (7) This man knowledge-his- 
with told all these heathen people an evil 
very big old-one will-appear (place name) 
toward this old-one well all will-kill houses 
will-burn. (8) Fire pouring-out (he)-will- 
come all people-with (he)-will-fight. (9) 
This hearing-also people said now us-of 
houses-our (place name) direction facing 
we-will-build. (10) Then-and a nothing 
without-knowing us to-beat can-come. (11) 
This reason-for all peaple (place name) 
direction facing houses-their very large 
stones-with built. (12) Then-and each 
house beside they-put pile stone evil old- 
one to-hit poles thus-also they-put. (13) 
Thus they-huddled day night (place name) 
direction looking. (14) Thus-and one day 
sun appeared people it-killed houses-their- 
and all it-burned. (15) People needlessly 
stones poles had-collected sun-only them 
killed. (16) They-and sun-to nothing had- 


26 From Spanish lado side. 
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done. (17) Thus-and until-now heathen 
house it-is-said all stones-of constructed 
houses. (18) Thus-and sun rise direction 
they-are-facing. 


4.3. Free Translation 

Long ago when there were heathen people 
in this world, they lived in darkness.” 
There was no sun; only the moon furnished 
alittle illumination. With this they planted 
their fields in darkness. They did not know 
how to cook; they only ate their mea!s raw. 
In this way these people of demented minds 
lived in darkness. Thus there appeared 
among them an old man, a good diviner. 
With his knowledge this man told all of these 
heathen people, ‘‘A very evil, large old one 

27 This tale explains the origin of the chullpas, 
or tower-like tombs, of the Lake Titicaca area. 
See: Tschopik, Marion H., Some Notes on the Ar- 
chaeology of the Department of Puno, Peru. 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Ar- 
chaeology and Ethnology, vol. XXVII, no. 3. 
Cambridge, 1946. 
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will appear in the direction of wata (to the 
east); this old one will kill everybody and 
will burn the houses. He will come pouring 
out fire and he will fight with all the people’. 
Hearing this, the people said, ‘“Now we will 
build our houses facing in the direction of 
wata. And then nothing can come to 
beat us without our knowing”. For this 
reason all the people built their houses of 
very large stones, facing the direction of 
wata. And then beside each house they 
put a pile of stones with which to hit the 
evil old one; thus also they put poles. Thus 
they huddled day and night, looking in the 
direction of wata. And thus one day the 
sun appeared and killed the people and 
burned all their houses. Although the 
people haa collected stones and poles, the 
sun killed them. And they had done 
nothing to the sun. And thus until now it 
is said the heathen houses are all con- 
structed of stones. And thus they are facing 
the direction of sunrise. 
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A SAMPLE OF TECHNICAL TERMS IN LINGUISTICS 


C. F. VorGELIn 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


0. Fields of linguistics 

1, From Sturtevant 

2. From Sapir 

3. From Bloomfield 

4, From Trubetzkoy-Harris 


0. Our sample of terms is taken from 
Sturtevant’s 1947 book; Sapir’s (1921) 
and Bloomfield’s (1933) books, both called 
Language; Bloomfield’s recent paper on 
Ilocano; and Harris’ exposition of some of 
Trubetzkoy’s terms. Three or perhaps 
four branches of linguistics are reflected in 
this sample, with two main sources of 
terminological stimulation for structural 
linguistics: the works of Bloomfield in 
America, those of Trubetzkoy and _ his 
students in Europe. Historical linguistics 
is relatively sparing in specialized termin- 
ology (as is also history among the social 
sciences); special terms used in dialect 
geography and linguistic typology also 
appear to be few when the standard of com- 
parison is structural linguistics. 


1. Sturtevant says in his Preface:! “This 
volume is intended for readers with no 
previous knowledge of linguistics . . . Techni- 
cal terms have generally been avoided if the 
terminology of ordinary speech would do 
instead...’ 

I follow the author in citing technical 
terms in capitals (= Sturtevant’s center 
heads), bold face, italics, and roman type. 
Those set up in capitals and roman, es- 
pecially, may not have been intended as 
technical by the author; I have taken the 
liberty of omitting a few of the author’s 
italicized terms, notably psychology (but see 
situation); I think I have included all of 

1 Edgar H. Sturtevant, An Introduction to 
Linguistic Science (New Haven, 1947). 


the author’s bold face terms in the list which 
now follows.? 


(1). affix [see (20), (53) ]. 

(2). agglutinating [classification of lan- 
guages] ‘... that have relatively long words 
built up in much the fashion of the Chinese 
sentence ...’ [type examples: Turkish, Fin- 
nish]. 

(3). allophones ‘The several varieties of 
sound feature which make up a phoneme 
We 8 ree 

(4). alveolar ridge ‘... (just behind the 
roots of the upper teeth)...’ 

(5). anacoluthon, anacolutha ‘The shift of 
construction within a sentence... a special 
case of contamination [q.v.]...The study 
of these revisions of sentences ...may be 
expected to throw light upon the nature of 
speech.’ 

(6). analogic creation (= proportional 
analogy) ‘...the regularity of the phonetic 
laws is often obscured by apparent ex- 
ceptions, which we have tentatively labeled 
“analogical’”’...The logic of the process 
may be expressed by a formula of propor- 
tion; 6raléris : Grdtor = soréris: soror = 
melioris : x, where the value of x is melior . . . 
An important syntactic function of analogic 
creation is to produce new sentences that 
conform to an estalished pattern ... Analogic 
creation is irregular but produces regularity.’ 
[ep. (71), (42)]. 

(7). anticipation ‘... (Latin ad + pelé> 


2 These terms, and others, are listed in Sturte- 
vant’s Index (pp. 169-73) where references are 
made to section numbers in the text. A few terms 
found in the Index (e.g., Labialized vowels, 21; 
Tongue-tip, 14), but not in the text of the book, 
are not included in my list; so also, not included, 
are a few terms used by the author only in their 
conventional association with a specific language 
(e.g., Latin accusative). 
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appetd, in + pets > impe!d). We shall call 
this sort of assimilation anticipation.’ [ep. 
(17), (59)]. 

(8). ANTICIPATORY LOSS (HAP- 
LOLOGY) ‘A peculiarly drastic kind of 
anticipation involves the loss of one of two 
identical phonemes or groups of phonemes 
and all that should stand between them.’ 

(9). aorist [see (10) ]. 

(10). aspects ‘Russian verb forms all 
belong to one of three formally distinguished 
aspects: durative [cp. English pzty], mo- 
mentaneous [cp. English take pity], or 
iterative [cp. English beat]...The pe- 
culiarity of Russian is that every verb must 
belong to one or another of the three cate- 
gories... More or less similar are some 
distinctions made by the ancient Greek 
verb, which has a durative past, commonly 
called the imperfect . . . anon-durative past, 
known as tie aorist...and a present re- 
sultative, called the perfect...’ 

(11). aspirate vs. non-aspirate  [e.z., 
English] ‘...in pin we have an aspirate 
[p'], but in spin a non-aspirate [p]. 

(12). ASSIMILATION ‘...a phoneme 
or a group of phonemes tends to become 
similar to or identical with a following 
phoneme or group of phonemes...’ [see 
now (7), (49)]. 

(13). blends = blendings ‘Contami- 
nations [q.v.], like other lapses [q.v.], some- 
times leave permanent traces upon a lan- 
guage.’ 

(14). comparative grammar (= com- 
parative method = comparative linguistics) 
‘...reconstructs certain features of the 
language spoken by the original, unsepa- 
rated community, on the basis of correspond- 
ing features of the descendent languages. 
If two of these show the same feature, this is, 
in general, more likely to have been in- 
herited from the common ancestor of both 
languages than to have originated inde- 
pendently in the two descendent lan- 
guages... The comparative method has 
been applied ...to the reconstruction of 
Proto-Indo-European, Proto-Romance (of- 
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ten called Vulgar Latin), Proto-Germanic, 
Proto-Celtic, and Proto-Slavic . . . Proto- 
Semitic, Proto-Finno-Ugrian, and Proto- 
Bantu. Work has been well begun on the 
Malayo-Polynesian languages, Algon- 
quian...’ 

(15). composition ( = compounds) ‘When 
a culture acquires a new feature or when an 
old term comes to be avoided through taboo 
or homonymy... Frequently the first re- 
source is toa phrase... Ifitiskeptit may 
in time lose some of the characteristics of 
ordinary phrases and become more like a 
single word ... English razlroad is a com- 
pound that has developed cut of a phrase 
...a type, once it has been set, may be 
extended indefinitely by analogie creation. 
Such are the vast majority of the com- 
pounds of Indo-European languages...’ 

(16). concord [agreement with word 
classes] ‘...on the part of other words in 
the sentence. In the Bantu languages a 
reminder of the noun-class of the subject is 
prefixed to every important word in the 
sentence... the Semitic verb, as well as 
the adjective, agrees with the subject in 
gender.’ 

(17). CONTAMINATION OF WORDS 
‘Momentary hesitation between two pos- 
sible linguistic responses to a given situation 
(set of stimuli) is extremely common, and 
not infrequently it leads to a mingling of the 
two... hithertofore (hitherto X __ hereto- 
fore)...’ [see (51), (13), (98), (170), 
(7)]. 

(18). cuneiform writing ‘Wedge-shaped 
characters constituting a syllabary [q.v.] 
widely used in the ancient Near East.’ 

(19). denotation [in opposition to IN- 
INCLUSIVENESS, q.v.] ‘PLEONASM RE- 
DUCES DENOTATION ...a_pleonastic 
phrase shears a word of part of its mean- 
ing...an afternoon service will be substi- 
tuted instead, where there is no meaning left 
for substituted but held...virum e¢6 be- 
came virum ad e6 ‘to the man I go toward.’ 
In the latter sentence the relation between 
verb and noun is fully expressed by ad, 
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and there is left for virwm only the fact that 
it depends upon ad...’ 

(20). derivation ‘Many suffixes are known 
to have developed out of the final members 
of compounds...affixes have developed 
from accidental differences of form, which 
originally had no connection with vari- 
ations of meaning.’ 

(21). descriptive linguistics ‘. . . forms the 
basis for historical linguistics [| = (69), 
q.v.]... Comparative linguistics [q.v.] like- 
wise should be based upon a description of 
several different languages... Nowall are 
agreed that every type of human speech 
deserves scientific description... The over- 
whelming majority, however, have never 
been described at all or only by amateurs and 
in a way that provides no safe foundation for 
linguisiie science... The description of a 
language falls into three parts: grammar 
[q.v.] {including phonetics and phonemics), 
lexicography [q.v.], and stylistic [q.v.].’ 

(22). DIALECT GEOGRAPHY = local 
dialects ‘Local varieties of speech have al- 
ways been noted [e.g. Indic drama, Greek 
tragedy]...In modern novels the use of 
dialect is a favorite means of securing local 
color...In their very nature, however, 
[dialect dictionaries and grammars] tend 
to be misleading [by neglecting isoglosses, 
q.v.]... They [students of local dialects, 
Romance] have failed to recognize the 
fairly sharp division that exists between 
comparative grammar [q.v.] and the study 
of linguistic geography ...sound work in 
comparative grammar begins precisely at 
the point where there is evidence of a period 
of independent linguistic development in 
two or more communities. The line is not 
easy to draw; it is perhaps the outstanding 
problem still faced by linguistic science . . . 
In theory, at least, a period of dialectic 
differentiation preceded the final sepa- 
ration of the Indo-European languages from 
the parent stock.’ 

(23). DISSIMILATION ‘...a  succes- 
sion of identical articulations or phonemes or 


groups of phonemes is altered by the total 
or partial loss of one of them.’ 

(24). DISTANCE METATHESIS “... 
a combination of anticipation and lag 
[q.v.], both with substitution and loss...’ 
[see (59) ]. 

(25). durative [see (10)]. 

(26). FIGURES OF SPEECH ‘...a 
conscious and arbitrary extension of the 
applicability of a word...a speaker in- 
tentionally makes a word include more 
territory. (apply to a new object or class), 
and thereby necessarily deprives it of part 
of its denotation [q.v.].’ [see (58), (60), 
(99)]. ; 

(27). foreign-learned vocabulary ‘loans 
from other languages.’ 

(28). FUNCTIONAL: MEANING vs. 
lexical meaning ‘Two divisions of linguistic 
meaning, however, must be handled by 
linguists ... [1] Inflectional endings or pre- 
fixes, word order, certain short words (some- 
times called auxiliaries), and the like con- 
stitute the grammatical machinery of 
languages. The meanings of these elements 
(functional elements they have been called) 
...18 often extremely difficult to define... 
the examples alone are enough... the 
grammar is never fully understood until the 
examples can stand alone, without trans- 
lation or explanation... [2] The defin- 
inition or description of word meaning [is 
possible only where we possess scientific 
knowledge: horse is equus caballus].’ 

(29). glottal stop ‘If pressure from the 
lungs compresses the air behind the glottis 
and then the vocal cords are suddenly 
drawn apart, the result is [a glottal stop].’ 

(30). glettalized [stop] [a stop, q.v., 
which] ‘is formed, not with air under lung 
pressure, but with air compressed by raising 
the larynx; the glottis is closed and then the 
entire larynx lifted in such a way as to lessen 
the cubic contents of the mouth.’ 

(31). glottis ‘... the space between [the 
vocal cords, q.v.].’ 

(82) goal ‘The uses of the Latin accusative 
are extremelv varied, but more than half of 
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them may be assigned to one logical cate- 
gory—that to which a motion is directed or 
upon which an action impinges, the goal.’ 

(33). grammar ‘...a set of general state- 
ments (paradigms and rules) and lists of 
exceptions...’ 

(34). hard palate ‘... (the front part of 
the roof of the mouth) .. .’ 

(35). HOMONYMY ‘Many, perhaps 
most, languages show a very large tolerance 
of homonyms. [English examples]... In 
a highly inflected language homonymy is 
even less likely to cause confusion; [Latin 
examples] . . . It is only when each of a pair 
of homonyms can occupy the same position 
in the same sentence that misunderstanding 
is frequent.’ 

(36). humanities [Since philology, q.v., 
not only éstablishes texts, but interprets 
them (draws from them all possible infor- 
mation on history and culture, including 
language), and since the linguist must rely 
on philology and himself control philological 
pronouncements, and since philology is 
certainly in the humanities, then ] ‘In spite of 
the social importance of language, lin- 
guistic science must for the present continue 
to be grouped with the humanities.’ 

(37). imperfect [see (10) ]. 

(38). INCLUSIVENESS (= _ listing) 
vs. denotation ( = description) ‘. . . two pos- 
sible approaches . . . to tell the content, the 
denotation of the word itself, or to indicate 
the range of its applicability, its inclusion 
... When English pen shifted from the 
meaning ‘feather used to write with’ to 
‘writing instrument,’ the word lost part of 
its denotation and consequently applied to 
more objects, had a wider inclusiveness.’ 

(39). infix [see (53)]. 

(40). inflecting [classification of lan- 
guages] ‘...display much more variation 
in the grammatical elements than Turkish 
does .. . Besides, internal variation in the 
root often plays an important part in in- 
inflection...’ [type examples: older Indo- 
European and Semitic languages]. 
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(41). intonation [pitch accent, q.v., used, 
e.g., in English] ‘solely in syntactic or 
stylistic function.’ 

(42). inverse derivatives f[eg.] ‘.. 
English pea from the borrowed collective 
noun pease, and Chinee and Portuguee are 
dialectic singulars of the Chinese and the 
Portuguese... Descriptive grammar must 
proceed by the analysis of the given phonetic 
material quite regardless of the history that 
may be behind it...the usual process of 
forming derivatives is that of analogic 
creation [q.v.], whether it involves suffixes, 
prefixes, infixes, or the subtraction of ma- 
terial already belonging to the primitive.’ 

(43). isoglosses ‘...a record of the geo- 
graphic distribution of each linguistic 
feature...’ 

(44). isolating {classification of lan- 
guages] ‘. . . whose words are strung together 
in a sentence without change of form.’ 
[type example: Chinese]. 

(45). iterative [see (10)]. 

(46). labial click ‘A somewhat similar 
{to a kiss] sound, induced by lowering the 
larynx while the glottis is closed...’ 

(47). labials and labio-dentals ‘... not 
one [of the sounds so designated] could be 
produced by the lips [q.v.] cr by the lips 
and teeth [q.v.] alone.’ 

(48). labiodental spirants [produced] 
‘With the lower lip against the upper 
teeth...’ 

(49). lag ‘...a phoneme or group of 
phonemes becomes similar to or identical 
with a preceding phoneme or group of 
phonemes (prehistoric Latin saldé : English 
salt > Latin sall6).’ 

(50). language ‘A language is a system of 
arbitrary vocal symbols by which members 
of a social group cooperate and interact... 
a symbol is necessarily a dualism; in the 
case of a language the symbols consist of 
form and meaning.’ 

(51). lapses ‘We may define a lapse as an 
unintentional linguistic innovation... In 
the nature of the case a lapse cannot be re- 














No. 2 SAMPLE OF TECHNICAL 
peated; if the speaker who has just said 
frobably the first is asked to repeat he will 
say probably, or, if he has noticed his error, 
he will now say frobadly with a normal f 
whether or not the original lapse contained 
this or an unusual sound between p and f.’ 
[= (93}, q.v.]. 

(52). larynx (= Adam’s apple) ‘... the 
box of cartilage at the top of the wind 
pipe...’ 

(53). lexicography ‘... treats the words 
of a language as separate entities... but it 
is impossible to treat any part of morphology 
or syntax without discussing words, and 
a word cannot be fully described without an 
account of its function in the sentence... 
a lexicon contains the material that cannot 
conveniently be combined into general 
statements,’ [ep. grammar; footnote 2 
begins] ‘Bloomfield, Language, p. 161, 
describes a morpheme as one of the forms 
that remain when a grammatical analysis 
has been completed (in this book we say, as 
the case may be, root or stem, prefix, infix, 
suffix)...’ 

(54). linguistics (= linguistic science 
the science of language, q.v.) ‘...neces- 
sarily starts from the study of form. The 
meanings of all the utterances of a linguistic 
community cover the total experience of 


¢ 


that community...One science cannot 
successfully treat so much... [see now 
(28) ].’ 


(55). linguistic variety ‘. . . in many parts 
of the world linguistic variety is knewn to 
have decreased since the beginning of his- 
torical records .. . [2000 languages of world 
now spoken: four languages of Latin group 
spoken in classical Italy, one now; native 
North American languages reduced 40 per 
cent]... Every language of which we have 
adequate knowledge is divided into several 
dialects. ... Human speech is infinitely vari- 
able both in time and in space. Further- 
more, each man’s use of his language is ex- 
tremely varied.’ 

(56). lips ‘We shall emphasize the variety 
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of action of these organs in coéperation with 
other speech organs. . .’ 

(57). matres lectionis ‘...syllabic signs 
with secondary vocalic value. . .’ 

(58). metaphors‘ ...suggest a comparison 
... In loud colors the metaphor is still alive 
... The word clear in a clear statement no 
longer suggests clear water, a clear sky, and 
the like.’ [see (26) ]. 

(59). metathesis ‘. .. change in the posi- 
tion of the anticipated material . . . lag with 
loss ... Here two phonemes or groups, sepa- 
rated by more or less intervening material, 
exchange places... [e.g.] The lapse, pre- 
sumably prular for plural, involves the alter- 
mation of ei 8k O05 000. be. 2409... 
Bie Pan WO oe Bee at 

(60). metonomy ‘... The use of one word 
for another with which its meaning is 
closely connected, as when we say that a 
man sets a good table and keeps a good 
cellar.’ [see (26) ]. 

(61). momentaneous [see (10) ]. 

(62). morpheme [see (53) ]. 

(63). nazalized [sounds] ‘. . . pronounced 
with the nasal passage open . . .’ [ep. (106) ]. 

(64). nouns and verbs ‘...a majority of 
languages have classes of words more or less 
like our nouns or verbs, but... Nootka... 
has inflectional forms that may conveniently 
be called nominal or verbal, but neither its 
roots nor any entire groups of its inflectional 
forms can be classified as nouns or verbs.’ 

(65). over-correction (= hyper-correct) 
... “over-corrections” have been observed 
very often in many languages . . . It is surely 
in villages where the Western r before a con- 
sonant was at the moment gaining ground 
that the hyper-correct forms [karm] for 
calm .. . originated.’ 

(66). paradigm ‘The classical Greek verb 
had over 600 different forms . 


‘ 


‘ 


.. they may 


have used relatively few model verbs more 
or less in the manner of our paradigms. . . . 
[footnote 11]...model sentences serve in 
. . are the nearest approach to our 
paradigms that actual speech provides...’ 


this way . 
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(67). perfect [see (10)]. 

(68). pharynx ‘the chamber between the 
tongue and the back wall of the throat.’ 

(69). philology and histcrical linguistics 
‘I use it here to designate the study of writ- 
ten documents... contain all the informa- 
tion we have about languages of the past .. . 
The philologist devotes his attention first to 
establishing a correct text. He must often 
read and supplement more or less imperfect 
or mutilated inscriptions and manuscripts, 
and when he has several copies of a lost 
original he must determine the laiter by 
comparing variant readings. Since all con- 
clusions in this process must be checked 
against the possibilities provided by the 
language, he has to take account of linguis- 
tics at every step.’ [see now (36) ]. 

(70). phonemics (= phenemic analysis 
= PHONEMES) ‘A phoneme, then, is 
either a single speech sound or a group of 
similar speech sounds, which in a given 
language function in the same way. As 
Bloomfield puts it, a phoneme is a minimum 
unit of distinctive sound-feature.’ 

(71). phonetic law [e.g.] ‘... Old English 
accented @ has become Modern English 
fow]. ...Similar sets of correspondences 
can always be observed, not only between 
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(73). phonetics ‘. . . the production, trans- 
mission, and reception of speech... Prac- 
tical phonetics as conducted by linguists 
confines itself to a description of the action 
of the organs of the throat and mouth in 
producing speech sounds.’ 

(74). pitch accent ‘A variation of pitch 
within a single utterance .. . sometimes ap- 
plied to level pitch by contrast to neighbor- 
ing parts of an utterance with rising or 
falling pitch.’ 

(75). PLEONASM [see (19) ]. 

(76). popular etymolegy ‘...a2 re-inter- 
pretation of linguistic material combined 
with a change of form which seems to result 
from the reinterpretation, but which might, 
on the other hand, be considered the cause 
of it...a naive interpretation of speech, 
the sort of thing that becomes a pun when 
perpetrated by a speaker who knows full 
well that he is mishandling the language.’ 

(77). prefix [see (53) ]. 

(78). Proto-Indo-European ‘The prehis- 
toric language from which they are all 
descended ... we have succeeded in con- 
structing a family tree of the well-attested 
Indo-European langueges, which starts as 
follows: 


Proto-Indo-European 





¥ | | 


| 


| 
Indo-Iranian Armenian Greek Albanian Italic Celtic Germanic Balto-Slavic Tocharian 


two chronological stages of a language, but 
also between related languages... Pho- 
netic laws are regular but produce irregu- 
larities.’ [ep. (6) ]. 

(72). phonetic writing ‘...it is often 
necefsary to discuss the phonetic nature of a 
phonemic system. Furthermore, one can 
start recording a new language only by ob- 
serving as many phonetic differences as he 
can in the speech of his informant. For 
such purposes scholars have gradually 
reached a partial agreement on the phonetic 


; 


values to be assigned to certain signs... 


This diagram does not indicate in what order 
the several languages were removed from 
the parent stock... Many efforts have 
been made to determine the order in which 
the several groups separated, but, in my 
opinion, none of them have been successful.’ 

(79). Proto-West Germanic ‘... single 
prehistoric language... [from which] it is 
possible to state the correspondence from 
the historical point of view: Proto-West 
Germanic initial ¢ remains in English but be- 
comes German z... we may give the exten- 
sion of the diagram funder Proto-Indo- 





 — 
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European, q.v.] as far as it concerns the 
Germanic languages: 


Most anthropologists include in their study 
of a particular culture more or less attention 


Proto-Germanic 





Proto-East Germanic 


wiles 


Proto-North Germanic 
| 


Proto-West Germanic 





- 


Gothic Vandalic 
Danish 


(80). residue ‘...forms which do not 
accord with any phonetic law that can be 
formulated. Further study has again and 
again yielded a satisfactory account of all or 
nearly all these aberrant forms.’ 

(81). resultative [see (10)]. 

(82). root [see (53) ]. 

(83). rounded labial spirants [produced] 
‘With the lips bunched and protruding .. .’ 

(84). shift-signs ‘. . . if the vowel is articu- 
lated a little higher than usual that fact is 
indicated by a following arrowhead pointed 
upward . .. while a slightly fronted articula- 
tion is indicated by an arrowhead pointing to 
the left...’ 

(85). SHIFTERS ‘...words which get 
their meaning from the context... old 
young, big little, high low, fast slow . . . here 
there, now then, up down... I, you, he... 

(86). situation ‘...the total experience 
of the person and his physiological condi- 
tion, as well as his surroundings at the mo- 
ment.’ 

(87). slang ‘... new words introduced by 
the wits of the community, quickly adopted 
by the young, and soon abandoned for some- 
thing fresher... Some speakers need new 
substitutes for words which for them have 
become taboo under certain circumstances. 
And other speakers search for new terms 
that have more flavor or raciness than any 
actually available.’ 

(88). social sciences ‘Linguisti¢s is a socia 
science, but it cannot be codrdinated with 
the commonly recognized social sciences . . . 


Swedish-Norwegian-Icelandic 


| 


Anglo-Frisian Dutch-German 


Engl'sh Frisian 


to the language of that culture, and some 
anthropologists are primarily interested in 
language. The sociologists do not pay 
much attention to Janguages... Similarly 
the historians are interested in languages 
only as tools, and in linguistics only as it 
furnishes evidence on prehistoric migrations 
.. . linguistics, as such, doesn’t fit very well 
into the organization of the social sciences.’ 

(89). stem [see (53) ]}. 

(90). stops (= explosives) [e.g.] ‘A [p] 
between vowels is formed by closing the lips 
[q.v.], impounding behind them breath un- 
der pressure from the lungs, and then sud- 
denly parting the lips so as to release the 
impounded breath with a slight explosion.’ 

(91). stress accent ‘A variation of loud- 
ness within the limits of a sirgle utter- 
ance...’ 

(92). STYLISTIC ‘...the _ selection 
among the linguistic responses possible in a 
given situation. It shows how one man will 
use certain words and syntactic construc- 
tions where another man will employ a more 
or less different linguistic mechanism. It 
also shows that different situations call for 
different words and phrases quite aside from 
the obvious requirements of meaning... 
This selection depends in part upon the 
social level of the speaker... the artistic 
modification of speech for aesthetic pur- 
poses...this book is devoted to science 
rather than to art... The Geneva School 
of linguistics has paid miuch attention to 
stylistic...’ 
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(93). sub-phonemic lapses ‘...in the 
historical development of languages a pho- 
neme frequently changes its phonetic char- 
acter or even gives rise to two distinct pho- 
nemes ; sub-phonemic lapses may perhaps be 
concerned in the process.’ 

(94). substratum ‘An earlier language 
that has bequeathed one or more linguistic 
features to a successor language... Fea- 
tures surviving from a linguistic substratum 
are extremely difficult to identify with cer- 
tainty.’ 

(95). suffix [see (53) ]. 

(96). syllabic [labial nasal] ‘.. . the most 
resonant sound in its syllable, as in 
rhythm...’ 

(97). syllabic script (= syllabary) (p. 22) 
le.g., Egyptian uniconsonantal signs in 
which] ‘each character stands for a con- 
sonant and the following vowel, unless, to be 
sure, it forms the first member of a con- 
sonant group.’ 

(98). symbolic words = rime words 
‘Some of the most plausible instances of con- 
tamination [q.v.] in conventional lan- 
guages... A remarkable feature is their 
interlocking classification marked by identi- 
cal initials or finals. . .’ 

(99). synecdoche ‘... naming of a thing 
from one of its parts or qualities... hands 
for ‘laborers,’ a blade for 2 ‘sword’... youth 
‘youngness’ comes to mean ‘those who are 
young.’ [see (26) ]. 

(10G). syntactic frame ‘...we somehow 
carry with us a sort of syntactic frame that 
has resulted from such phrases as a book 
about horses, a book about religion, and 
another similar frame that is an abstraction 
from a certain man, a certain house ...men 
differ enormously in their facility of using 
stored up speech-models . . .’ 

(101). teeth [certain sounds are produced 
with tongue against upper teeth; others, ] 
‘with the tip of the tongue between the tips 
of the upper and lower teeth.’ 

(102). tense ‘English requires us to use 
some tense... Chinese...uses a verb 
without any specific suggestion of time. .’. 


‘ 
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Wishram ... distinguishes between recent 
past, remote past, and mythological past.’ 

(103). tones [used, e.g., in Chinese gram- 
mars for pitch accent, q.v., which] ‘often 
distinguish between otherwise identical 
words.’ 

(104). unrounded labial spirants [pro- 
duced] ‘With the lips in loose contact, so 
that the breath escapes between them with a 
rubbing sound .. .’ 

(105). uvula ‘...the small flexible body 
that hangs from the back edge of the velum 
(q.v.].’ 

(106). velum (= soft palate) ‘... (the 
back part of the roof of the mouth)... 
With the velum lowered so that the passage 
into the nose is opened, we pronounce the 
nasal consonants and all nasalized vowels 
and consonants... [conversely: raised, 
with passage between mouth and nose 
closed] we swallow food [and produce non- 
nasal sounds].’ 

(107). vocal cords ‘two ridges or shelves 
of tissue running from back to front [in the 
larynx, q.v.]’ 

(108). voice (= voiced) vs. voiceless ‘If 
the vocal cords are drawn near together 
without complete closure of the glottis, the 
passage of air sets their edges into rapid 
vibration, thereby causing the musical tone 
called voice . . . the vocal cords are stiffened 
to prevent vibration... The glottis is 
fully open in the production of voiceless 
sounds like English [f].’ 


We may question whether the terms listed 
here reflect the almost heroic atmosphere 
which Sturtevant creates in his exposition 
of the fields within linguistics and their 
interrelationships. Thus, interpretations 
based on the comparative method may be 
challenged by DIALECT GEOGRAPHY 
[q.v.] and hence the problem of drawing a 
decent line between the two assumes the 
proportions of the ‘outstanding problem 
still faced by linguistic science’. In con- 
trast, the need of a line between the com- 
parative method and descriptive linguistics 





—————————— 
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is less momentous, but nonetheless recog- 
nized (see under inverse derivatives); and 
descriptive linguistics {q.v.] is now welcomed 
for all languages of the world, even those 
lacking in history, just as a geneticist would 
fully welcome the labors of a gardner and, if 
relieved of such preliminary chores, be en- 
abled to count more chromosomes while his 
gardner was tending the plants. The chro- 
mosome count will be the same, whether the 
gardner tends his plants with a deft or 
clumsy hand; not so in the science of lan- 
guage: only expert handlers can provide de- 
scriptions of languages admitted as a ‘safe 
foundation for linguistic science’. 

The choice of terms may, however, be 
said to reflect the relative emphasis which 
the author gives to the various linguistic 
fields treated in his book. We can now note 
which of Sturtevant’s technical terms are 
concerned with historical and comparative 
matters, that is, essentially with linguistic 
change of one sort or another (namely, nos. 
5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 23, 24, 27, 
42, 49, 51, 57, 59, 65, 69, 71, 76, 78, 79, 80, 87, 
93, 94, 97, 98); which are concerned with 
linguistic structure (namely, nos. 2, 16, 21, 
28, 33, 35, 39, 40, 44, 50, 53, 54, 62, 64, 66, 
77, 82, 89, 92, 95, 100) ; which are concerned 
with grammatical categories or other ideas 
not primarily stated from the point of view 
of linguistic forms (namely, nos. 9, 10, 19, 
25, 26, 32, 37, 38, 45, 58, 60, 61, 67, 75, 81, 
85, 99, 102); which, like terms concerned 
with the production of sounds, are equally 
referable to both linguistic change and to 
linguistic structure (= the remaining num- 
bers). Not counting the last, the score is 
thus: 31 terms devoted to linguistic change; 
21 terms devoted to linguistic structure 
(= the part of descriptive linguistics having 
to do with morphemes and their distribu- 
tion; only when a term may be determined 
from the formal features of a language would 
I classify it under linguistic structure); 18 
terms devoted to grammatical categories or 
other descriptive features arrived at from 
the point of view of ideas expressed rather 
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than of forms marked by a language. De- 
scriptive linguistics in Sturtevant’s sense 
would combine the last two scores, making a 
total of 839 terms which exceeds slightly the 
number of terms devoted to linguistic 
change.® 


2. Sapir says in his Preface:* ‘I have 
avoided most of the technical terms and all 
of the technical symbols of the linguistic 
academy.’ 

My selection of terms from Sturtevant 
(1, above) totaled 108; the first new term 
from Sapir is accordingly numbered 109, the 
next 110, and so on. The numbering fol- 
lows the alphabetic-order of Sapir’s terms,® 
except where a term used in Sapir’s book is 
also found in Sturtevant’s book: then the 
Sturtevant number (between 1 and 108, in- 
clusive), without the term, is given in the 
Sapir list for cross reference. 


(109) adjective, (1), (2), 
analytic, (10), (111) attribution. 

(112) bronchial tubes. 

(113) case, (114) cerebral articulations, 
(115) clicks, (15), (116) concepts, (16), 
(117) concrete concepts, (118) consonants, 
(119) codrdinate sentences. 

(120) demonstrative ideas, (121) dental 
articulations, (122) derivational concepts, 
(22), (123) diphthongs, (124) drift, (125) 
duplication = reduplication. 

(126) expiratory sounds. 


(6), (110) 


3 Some terms could be classified in more than 
one way. I was at great pains in computing the 
score of Sturtevant’s terms to reflect Sturtevant’s 
usage rather than my own bias or rather than an 
absolute classification of terms, qua terms. For 
example, in treating composition, Sturtevant 
shows that what begins as a descriptive phrase 
may become a compound, and the second member 
of a compound may become a suffix [= linguistic 
change]; composition is treated synchronically in 
one of the following terminologies [then = linguis- 
tie structure ]. 

4 Edward Sapir, Language (New York, 1921). 

5 These terms, and others, are listed in Sapir’s 
Index (pp. 249-58) where references are made to 
pages in the text. 
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(127) faucal position, (128) form (outer 
form) vs. formless (inner form), (129) 
fricatives, (28), (130) fusion. 

(131) gender, (107 = glottal cords), (29), 
(33), (132) grammatical element, (133) 
grammatical processes. 

(134) hesitation, (69). 

(39), (40), (135) inspiratory sounds, (136) 
interjections, (44). 

(137) labial trills, (50), (52), (138) 
lateral sounds, (139) leveling, (56), (140) 
lungs. 

(141) mixed-relational languages, (142) 
modality, (143) mutation = umlaut = vo- 
calic change. 

(63), (144) nose, (64), (145) number. 

(146) object, (147) onomatopoetic, (148) 
oral sounds, (149) order. 

(106 = soft palate), (150) personal rela- 
tions, (71), (73), (74), (151) plurality, (152) 
polysynthetic, (153) predicate, (77), (154) 
preposition, (155) pure-relational languages. 

(156) quality vs. quantity. 

(82 = radical element), (157) rolled con- 
sonants = trills, (158) rounded vowels. 

(159) sentence, (160) spirants, (89), (161) 
stock, (90), (91), (162) structure = mor- 
phology = types, (92), (163) subject, (95), 
(164) syllabifying, (165) symbolic, (100), 
(166) synthetic. 

(101), (162), (167) throat, (168) tongue. 

(105). 

(55 = variations), (108), (169) vowels. 

(170) word. 


Since everyone has read Sapir, it will be 
generally appreciated why I am reluctant to 
cite examples of the uses of the technical 
terms in his book as I did for Sturtevant’s 
book. Sapir’s book is full of points which 
‘had to be barely hinted at in a sentence or 
flying phrase.’ Besides allusional writing, 
Sapir liked to ascribe to technical terms 
first of all the associations they have for the 
untrained reader (e.g., ‘We imagine, to begin 
with, that all “verbs” are inherently con- 
cerned with action...’), and then give a 
critique of such popular associations (‘As 
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soon as we test our vocabulary, we discover 
that the parts of speech are far from corre- 
sponding tososimple an analysis of reality.’) ; 
the critique, rather than ending with a de- 
scriptive statement, often tells us how to 
proceed if we would care to explore the phe- 
nomena in question. 

Nevertheless, from the listing of terms, as 
given above, we can see that Sapir, in 247 
pages of text, used somewhat fewer technical 
terms than did Sturtevant in 167 pages of 
text (99 as against 108) ; that out of these 99 
terms, 37, or less than half, were again used 
technically by Sturtevant: 62 terms are 
found in the Sapir list but not in the Sturte- 
vant list. 

We can not judge the relative emphasis 
which Sapir would give to linguistic change 
or linguistic structure or grammatical cate- 
gories on the basis of his literary use or 
avoidance of technical terms. We can, 
however, note that 21 of Sapir’s terms are 
concerned with categories or ideas, psycho- 
logically or artistically sensed, but not taken 
primarily from the point of view of form 
(namely, nos. 109, 111, 113, 116, 117, 119, 
120, 122, 128, 131, 134, 141, 142, 145, 146, 
150, 151, 153, 155, 163, 166), counting here 
only from among the 62 terms in the Sapir 
list independent of the Sturtevant list. 
This emphasis is, of course, not a peculiarity 
of the author’s: it was shared by most lin- 
guists in the first two decades of this century. 

Terminological innovations, as drift and 
pure relational vs. mixed relational, are con- 
cerned with a borderline area (the delimita- 
tion of which is kept deliberately vague by 
Sapir) falling in general between historical 
linguistics and linguistic typology. 


3. In his Preface,® Bloomfield first of all 
says that his book is written for beginners: 
‘... this book is intended for the general 
reader and for the student who is entering 
upon linguistic work ...an orderly survey 
is probably more interesting than a dis- 


6 Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York, 
1933). 
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cussion of selected topics... No one will 
ask for an anecdotal treatment who has 
once opened his eyes to the strangeness, 
beauty, and import of human speech.’ But 
at the same time, he warns that he will not 
stop short of higher linguistics: ‘The deep- 
rooted things about language, which mean 
most to all of us, are usually ignored in all 
but very advanced studies; this book tries 
to tell about them in simple terms...’ The 
last phrase cited does not necessarily refer to 
technical terminology. 

In my selection of technical terms from 
Bloomfield, I include by number cross-refer- 
ence those terms already cited from Sturte- 
vant (1-108), and from Sapir (109-170); 
Bloomfield’s terms, numbered 171+, are 
included neither in the Sturtevant nor Sapir 
list above (1,2). Bloomfield has innovated 
some linguistic terms and used many others 
in a restricted sense; it is either not necessary 
or inadvisable to cite examples of the use of 
terms in Bloomfield’s book because (a) 
every practicing linguist knows this usage; 
(b) the original usage of some of Bloom- 
field’s technical terms, notably immediate 
constituents,’ is being extended by younger 
linguists,—and no virtue in priority qua 
priority should be imputed by citing original 
usage. The problem of the same technical 
term being used in different senses by differ- 
ent authors is recognized but not treated in 
this paper (cp. fn. 3). 

Technical terms set in italics by Bloom- 
field appear in the sample below;® associated 
with these are some terms in roman type; 
and cross-reference to the Sturtevant list (1) 
and the Sapir list (2) is for all terms in 
Bloomfield, whether italic or roman. 


7 Compare Kenneth L. Pike and Eunice Victoria 
Pike, Immediate Constituents of Mazateco Sylla- 
bles, IJAL 13.78-91 (1947); and Rulon S. Wells, 
Immediate Constituents, Language 23.81-117 
(1947). 

8 These terms, and others, are listed in Bloom- 
field’s Index (pp. 551-64), with page references to 
the text; I cite an occasional term from the text, 
with page reference, when the term is not found 
in the Index. 


(171) abstract forms, (172) abstraction 
(p. 28), (173) act of speech (p. 23), (174) 
action-goal construction, (175) actor-action 
phrases vs. command, (176) adaptive new- 
formations vs. analogic change, (109), (1 = 
prefixes vs. infixes vs. suffixes), (177) affri- 
cate, (2), (178) agreement (concord or con- 
gruence vs. government vs. cross-reference), 
(179) alternants: basic alternant, phonetic 
alternanis, regular, automatic, grammatical 
alternants, irregular alternant, suppletive al- 
ternant (zero-alternanis vs. substitution-alter- 
nants vs. minus-feature: secondary mor- 
pheme-words), (4 = gingival), (5), (6), (110), 
(180) animated speech-forms, (181) ante- 
penult vs. penult,. (182) anticipatory vs. 
pseudo-impersonal definite pronoun, (9), 
(183) aphasia, (184) apical articulation 
(= at tip of tongue) vs. apical trill, (185) 
apocope vs. syncope, (186) aposiopesis, (187) 
apposition, (188) archaisms, (189) arrange- 
ment, (190) articulatory differences (p. 123), 
(191) arytenoids, (10), (11), (12 = vre- 
gressive VS. progressive assimilation; partial 
vs. total assimilation; distant assimilation), 
(192) atonic, (111 = attribute vs. head). 

(193) bahuvrtht = exocentric compounds 
(vs. endoceniric compounds), (194) basic 
alternant vs. phonetically modified form, 
(195) belingualism (adult vs. home language), 
(18 = contaminations), (196) borrowing vs. 
analogic change, (197) bound form vs. free 
form, (198) bundle of isoglosses. 

(118), (199) categoric grammatical classi- 
fication, (200) categories (number, gender, 
case-categories, tense, aspect, iteration, per- 
fection, mode), (201) center of the phrase, 
(202)  character-substance _contructions: 
quality (= qualitative = descriptive) vs. 
limitation (= limiting = variable), (203) 
circumlocution, (204) citation vs. translitera- 
tion vs. transcription, (205) class-cleavage, 
(206) class-meaning, (115 = suction sounds), 
(207) closed vs. partially closed construction, 
(208) clusters, (14), (209) compensatory 
lengthening, (210) complex form vs. simple 
form (= morpheme), (15), (211) conditioned 
sound-changes, (212) conjunct vs. absolute 
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forms, (213) connotations, (118), (214) 
constiiuent (= component), (215) construc- 
tion, (216) contagion = condensation (p. 
439), (17), (217) continuum (p. 76), (218) 
contraction, (219) co-ordinative (= serial) 
vs. subordinative (= attributive) endocentric 
constructions, (220) copulative (dvandva) vs. 
determinative (tatpurusha: attribulive or sub- 
ordinative) compounds, (221) coronal articu- 
lation (at blade of tongue), (222) cultural 
diffusion (ep. linguistic borrowing), (18). 

(223) definite (= identified) vs. indefinite 
(= unidentified) determiners, (224) demon- 
stration, (225) demonstrative = deictic sub- 
stitution-types vs. interrogative vs. relative 
substitutes, with attraction, (226) density of 
communication, (121), (20), (21), (227) 
determiners (= identificational) vs. numera- 
tives of limiting adjectives, (228) derivational 
unity of paradigms (word-inflection vs. 
word-derivation vs. word-composition; stem = 
kernel of paradigm: stem-inflection vs. stem- 
derivation vs. stem-composition; deriving-form 
vs. compounding form), (22 = dialect dic- 
tionaries vs. dialect grammars vs. dialect 
atlas), (123 = falling and rising diphthongs 
vs. triphthongs vs. simple vowels), (229) dis- 
placed speech, (23), (230) distinctive vs. non- 
distinctive, (231) domain of the substitute: 
class-meaning of the form-class (personal vs. 
non-personal; male vs. female) vs. substitu- 
tion-type (anaphora vs. limitation), (232) 
dominani element (of meaning), (233) dorsal 
articulation, (234) double consonant, (25). 

(235) encelitic, (236) etymology, (237) 
evasion vs. rationalization (p. 507-8), (238) 
exclamations, (239) explicit-action sentence- 
type (negative explicit-action, inverted ex- 
plicit-aciion). 

(240) favorite sentence-forms (full senlences 
vs. minor sentences), (241) final (main final, 
prefinal, second pre-final, post-final), (242) 
finite verb (expressions), (27 = foreign-forms: 
hyper-foreign vs. semt-foreign), (243) form- 
class (class-meaning ) vs. class-cleavage, (129), 
(244) front vs. back; high (= close) vs. 
higher mid vs. low (= open) vs. lower mid 
vowels, (245) function (ep. 28). 
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(131 = gender-classes), (246) general 
grammars, (247) general vs. occasional mean- 
ings, (248) gesture language, (249) ghost- 
word vs. spelling-pronunciation, (250) gloss- 
eme vs. noeme, (29 = glottal = laryngal stop 
vs. glottalized oral stop), (31), (83), (251) 
Grimm’s Law, (252) gross acoustic fealures 
(np. Sa): 

(253.) haplology, (254)head of subordina- 
tive endocentric constructions vs. the aétri- 
bute, (255) hearer’s response vs. speaker’s 
stimulus (p. 23), (184 = hestlation-forms), 
(256) hieroglyphic (hieralic) vs. cuneiform 
vs. character, with classifiers = determinants, 
(257) historical present, (35), (258) hyper- 
forms, (259) hypochoristic connotation (pet- 
name), (260) hypostasis vs. quotation. 

(261) cmetative (= vnomatopoetic) intense 
forms, (262) immediate constituents vs. ul- 
timate constituents (= morphemes): sec- 
ondary words (compound words, derived 
secondary words [= de-compound]) vs. 
primary words (derived primary words, mor- 
pheme words), (37), (263) impersonal sen- 
tence-type, (264) implosion, (265) included 
position vs. absolute position, (38), (266) 
incorporation, (267) independent use of sub- 
stitutes vs. (stmple) anaphoric = dependent 
substitute, with antecedent, (39), (40), (268) 
initial, (269) wntensity connotation, (270) 
interdental position, (186 = interjections: 
special words vs. phrases = secondary inler- 
jections), (271) interrogative substitute, (272) 
intimate borrowing (between upper or domi- 
nant language and lower language), (42), 
(273) inverse spellings, (274) inverted posi- 
tion (= domal, cerebral, cacuminal), (275) 
irregular (unique irregularity vs. list); ar- 
regular form-class, (43), (44 = tsolating vs. 
agglutinative vs. polysynthetic vs. inflecting), 
(276) zsolation, (45). 

(277) jargon vs. lingua franca vs. creolized 
language. 

(278) kymograph. 

(47), (279) labiovelarized, (280) laryngo- 
scope, (52), (138), (281) learned words 
(= mots savanis = tatsama) vs. popular 
words, (282) lenes vs. solution-lenis vs. 
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fortis, (53 = lexicon: lexical form vs. lexical 
meaning), (283) linguistic borrowing: dialect 
borrowing vs. cultural borrowing: ep. dialect 
boundaries vs. language boundary and speech- 
islands (pp. 361, 444-5), (284) linguistic 
change (p. 281), (285) linguistic forms vs. 
linguistic meaning, (286) linguistic meaning 
(= distinclive = semantic features) vs. non- 
distinctive features, (287) linguistic psy- 
cholegy (p. 32), (56), (288) literary dialect, 
(289) loan-words (loan-form) vs. loan-transla- 
tion. 

(290) macaronic verse, (291) malapropism, 
(292) marker: marked (infinitive phrases) vs. 
arbitrarily, irregularly belonging to a form- 
class, (293) marking = drawing (p. 40), 
(294) masculine vs. feminine vs. neuter 
nouns, (295) meaning (normal = central vs. 
marginal = metaphoric = transferred; nar- 
rowed vs. widened, (296) mechanistic (mate- 
rialistic), (297) medial, (298) members of 
the co-ordination vs. co-ordinator, (299) 
mentalistic, (568 = metaphor: narrowing vs. 
widening; metonymy vs. synecdoche ; hyperbole 
vs. litotes; degeneration vs. elevation), (59) 
(60), (300) minimum free form = word (p. 
178), (301) minor sentence (completive vs. ex- 
clamatory), (302) modifications (modified 
phoneme), (303) mora, (62), (304) morpho- 
logic sandhi (p. 222), (805) morphology, 
(306) muffled vs. murmured vs. whispered 
vowels, (307) murmur, (308) mutes. 

(63), (309) natural distribution (p. 122), 
(310) native language (native speaker) vs. 
adopted language (shift of language, foreign 
speaker), (311) noises vs. purely musical 
(p. 95), (312) nominative expressions, (313) 
nonsense-forms, (314) normative grammars 
(p. 7), (64 = nouns: names (proper nouns) 
vs. common nouns: bounded nouns vs. un- 
bounded nouns; mass nouns vs. abstract 
nouns), (315) numeratives (dvigu vs. ad- 
verbials = avyayibhava exocentric com- 
pounds), (316) nursery-forms (infantile con- 
notation). 

(146 = object expression vs. noun expres- 
sion vs. adjective expression), (317) obviative 
form, (147), (148), (318) oral cavity, (149 
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= order vs. modulation vs. phonetic modifica- 
tion vs. selection). 

(319) palatal (= anterior) position, (320) 
palatalization (palatalized vs plain), (321) 
paleography vs. textual criticism, with verse, 
(66 = paradigmatic set vs. inflected form 
(= inflection) defective paradigms vs. over- 
differentiated paradigms), (322) paratazis, 
(323) parenthesis, (324) particles (= mark- 
ers) vs. full words, (325) parts of speech, 
(326) pauses, (67), (150 = personal (per- 
sonal-definite) substitutes: first-person vs. 
second-person vs. definite = third-person 
substitutes; exclusive vs. inclusive first per- 
son plural; trial number; intimate forms; 
conjunct forms; middle-voice), (69), (70 = 
phoneme: simple primary vs. compound 
phonemes and secondary phonemes), (72 = 
phonetic alphabet, transcription), (71 = 
phonetic correspondences < phonetic change 
= sound change (phonemes change) vs. 
borrowing), (73 = experimental, laboratory, 
physiological vs. physical or acoustic phonet- 
ics; phonetic substitution, phonetic form), 
(327) phonographic value, phonograms, vs. 
syllabic symbols vs. diacritical signs vs. 
phonemic = alphabetic writing (runes = 
futhark alphabet), (3828) phonology (= 
practical phonetics, significant speech- 
sounds), (329) phrase-words, (74 = pitch: 
exclamatory vs. pause-pitch = suspension- 
pitch), (151), (76), (330) positions of actor 
and action, (331) postdental position, (332) 
practical events, (153) = predications: sub- 
ject vs. predicate; narrative vs. equational 
predication), (77), (333) pre-suffixal stress, 
(834) primary (= dictionary) meaning 
(p. 142), (835) primary words (complex vs. 
simple) vs. primary affix vs. secondary root- 
words (pp. 239-40), (336) primitive vs. 


pre- (Celtic, Germanic, Indo-European, 
Slavic), (837) proclitic, (338) prothetic 
vowel. 


(339) quantity (= duration). 

(340) ranking, ranks (of subordinative 
position, of outer layer of inflectional con- 
structions, of inner layer of constructions 
(341) reconstruction, 


of word-formation), 
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(342) reduplication, (343) reflexive form, 
(344) relation of the members: syntactic 
(semi-syntactic) vs. asyntactic compounds 
(copulative = dvandva compounds vs. de- 
terminative, attributive or subordinative, = 
tatpurusha compounds; repetitive = am- 
redita compounds; karmadharaya = syn- 
tactic attribute and head compounds), 
(345) relationship, (346) relative chronology 
(p. 368), (347) relay (p. 28), (348) relic 
forms, (80, p. 4), (849) resonance-chamber, 
(350) resultant phrase (exocentric vs. en- 
docentric constructions), (351) retraction 
of the lips vs. rounding (= protrusion), 
(352) rival forms, (82 = root vs. root-forming 
morphemes). 

(353) samprasarana vs. anaptyxis, (354) 
sandhi (compulsory vs. optional; general = 
regular vs. special = irregular, and rem- 
iniscent sandhi), (355) secret dialect, (356) 
semantic change = change of meaning (an- 
alogic-semantic change), (357) semantics 
(grammar vs. lexicon), (358) sememe (cp. 
morpheme) vs. episememes, (359) semi- 
absolute forms vs. close parataxis vs. close 
apposition, (360) semivowel (non-syllabic vs. 
syllabic) vs. semi-consonant (consonantoids 
vs. vocaloids), (159 = sentence-type, sen- 
tence-word), (361) set up (artificial under- 
lying form), (362) sibilants (= hisses) vs. 
abnormal sibilants (= hushes), (363) singular 
vs. plural, (87 = slangy connotation), (88 = 
society = social organization), (364) sonants, 
(365) sonority, (366) speaker’s stimulus (p. 
23), (867) specialized derivative (p. 214), 
(368) speech (-center, -community, -islands, 
-forms): aphoristic forms vs. technical forms 
vs. learned and mock-learned forms vs. for- 
eign, semi-foreign, foreign-learned, mock- for- 
eign speech-forms; macaronic verse vs. 
improper speech-forms (propriety, tabu), 
(160), (369) stammering, (370) standard vs. 
non-standard (sub-standard vs. lccal dialect) 
and literary vs. colloquial (provincial) stand- 
ard, (371) static vs. transient full words, 
(89 = theoretical underlying forms; stem- 
composition), (90), (91 = syllabic-stress vs. 
form-stress), (372) stridulation, (373) struc- 
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tural order vs. descriptive order, (374) struc- 
ture vs. function (regular = determined by 
constituent vs. irregular), (375) stuttering, 
(92), (163), (376) sub-linguistic communica- 
tion (p. 148), (377) subordination (clause- 
subordination vs. phrase-subordination), 
(378) substantive (substantive phrase vs. 
substantive expression; pronominals, pro- 
noun vs. noun), (379)' substitution (sub- 
stitute), (94), (95), (165), (164 = syllables 
(= natural syllables), syllabification ; syllabic 
(= crest of sonority = vowels) vs. non- 
syllabic (= consonant);  syllabic- stress), 
(380) syncretism vs. homonymy, (99), (381) 
synonyms vs. homonyms, (100 = syntactic 
construction ; syntax vs. morphology), (166 = 
synthetic (semi-synthetic) compounds), (382) 
syring. 

(383) tactic form (grammatical form) vs. 
lexical form, (384) taxeme (grammatical 
feature) vs. tagmene vs. epitsememe, (101), 
(102), (103), (169 = tense (= narrow) vs. 
loose (= wide) vowels), (168), (385) tongue- 
jlip, (386) transient words, (387) transition 
(close vs. open), (388) translation, (389) 
trills. 

(390) umlaut, (391) wnique element, unique 
constituent, (104), (105), (392) wular trill 
(p. 100). 

(384) velar (= posterior) position, velar- 
wed, (106), (107), (885) vocative forms, 
(108 = voicing, voice = musical sound, 
voiced vs. unvoiced = breathed), (169), (386) 
vowel-harmony. 

(887) wave-hypothesis = wave-theory vs. 
family-tree theory, (388) whisper, (170 = 
word-classes, word-marker), (389) writing: 
words, word-writing = logographic writing 
(the phonetic = the basic symbol) vs. ideo- 
graphic. 

(390) zero-feature (as anaphoric substi- 
tute). 


The list above is numbered from 171 to 
390; but this only reflects terms printed in 
italics in Bloomfield’s book; and there are 
more than 219 terms in the list above. 
(Because equated and contrasted terms are 
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given in pairs and groups rather than with a 
separate number for each term.) The 
Bloomfield list overlaps with more than 
half of the Sturtevant list (1), and with one 
third of the Sapir list (2). 

It must be admitted that Bloomfield does 
not eschew technical terms. Yet his ter- 
minology does not begin to exhaust the 
resources of what Sapir called the linguistic 
academy. For example, Bloomfield offers 
four alternative terms for sounds produced 
with tongue recurved ; a fifth term, retroflcx, 
is often used interchangeably with the four 
cited (274, above). 

Exuberance in linguistic terminology may 
be found: (1) when previously unknown 
structures are being described for the first 
time; (2) when already described structures 
are restated (see 4, below). 

Bloomfield’s Language includes illustra- 
tive segments from languages spoken in 
most parts of the world, including the 
Philippine Islands: Tagalog is discussed, 
but not Ilocano which Bloomfield studied 
after 1933. Had the Ilocano study ap- 
peared in the book, Language, instead of 
in the journal, LANGUAGE 18.193-200 (1942), 
we would have been obliged to add several 
terms to the list given above. The following 
are terms printed in small caps in the Io- 
cano study (besides these, there are several 
terms in roman which came into technical 
usage between 1933 and 1942, for example: 
open juncture) : 


(391) ENCLITIC PRONOUNS (in straight 
form only). 

(392) Expressions (words and phrases). 

(393) FULL WORDS Vs. PARTICLES. Vs. 
PRONOUNS. 

(394) OPEN vs. OBJECT expressions (which 
may be OBJECTIFIED). 

(395) STRAIGHT (NOMINATIVE and AT- 
TRIBUTIVE) VS. OBLIQUE categories. 


This raises what is perhaps not a trivial 
question: shall we edd a half dozen new 
terms or terms used in new senses for each of 


the thousand or two languages of the world 
still waiting to be described? Despite 
the magnitude of possible elaboration, ready 
negative answers to the question are incon- 
clusive. Thus, R. H. Stetson says in a 
review of a work not cited here, ‘...even 
a self-absorbed explorer...need not re- 
name everything, and relocate everything 
by a postulated system of novel ant unreli- 
able reference points.’”” What we al! want, 
of course, are reliable reference points: if 
those found in the literature, with their 
associated terminologies, are felt to be 
unreliable, what else can one do bui set up 
new reference points? (Even if the latter 
are not guaranteed to be reliable.) Whether 
or not to innovate terminology for the new 
reference points remains questionable. 


4. The greatest stimulus toward strue- 
tural restatements in modern linguistics was 
probably exerted by N. S. Trubetzkoy. 
The following is a brief saniple of termin- 
ology from his last work,! as reflected in 
English in the penetrating review by Zellig 
S. Harris." The centrifugal spectacle,— 
of new terms flying in all directions,—seems 
especially associated with first statements of 
unexplored linguistic structures, or un- 
explored areas of well known languages, as 
phonemic intonation in English (3, above); 
the reverse, or a centripetal picture, is ob- 
tained when the practice of structural 
restatements leads to a new methodology, 
a new line of technical chatter, a new school, 
—followed by a group of workers with slight 
deviation. 

Terms appearing in smail caps in Tru-: 


9 TJAL 13.191 (1947). 

‘© Griindziige der Phonologie, TCLP, No. 7, 271 
pp. (Prague, 1939). 

" Language 17.345-9 (1941); for terms with 
other sources of stimulation, see J. Marouzeau, 
Lexique de la terminologie linguistique (Paris, 
1943). Neither this nor the following reference 
have been examined by me: A. Severino, Manuale 
di nomenclatura linguistica, Quaderni di cultura 
linguistica VIII (Milano, Le Lingue Estere, 
1937-38). 
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betzkoy-Harris, but not found in our pre- 
ceding samples, are here numbered 396+. 

(396) UNIDIMENSIONAL contrast: wo 
phonemes which have in common some 
feature which no other phoneme has. 

(397) PLURIDIMENSIONAL contrast: two 
phonemes whose common feature is also 
common to some other phoneme. 


(398) HOMOGENEOUS contrasts: (397) as 


I] 


endpoints of a chain of (396). 


(399) HETEROGENEOUS contrasts: (397) 
not as endpoints of a chain of (396). 
(400) LINEAR contrast: (398), with only 


one chain constructable. 
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(401) NON-LINEAR contrast: (398), with 
more than one chain constructable. 

(402) PpRoporTIONAL formula: equation 
of pairs of phonemes having similar con- 
trasts between them. 

(403) RELATION-PAIR: two phonemes in 
close and limited contrast, in the network 
pattern of criss-crossing proportional chains. 

(404) RELATION-MARKER: the difference 
between two phonemes of (403), where only 
one of the two has the marker of their 
private relation, and the two phonemes are 
otherwise identical. 

(405) RELATION-BUNDLE: a closed net- 
work of relations among a group of pho- 
nemes. 











REVIEWS 


Erupes Lincuistiques Caries II. By 
C. H. de Goeje. Verhandelingen der Konin- 
klijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afd. Letterkundé, Nieuwe Reeks 
Deel IL:2. North-Holland Publishing Com- 
pany, Amsterdam, 1946. 274 pp. 


0. The first volume of de Goeje’s miscel- 
lany was published in 1909.1 The second 
volume, now issued, comprises the following 
sections: Sketch Grammar of Carib Lan- 
guages; Comparative Vocabulary of the Lan- 
guages of the Carib Family; Grammar of 
Oayana; Oayana Vocabulary Collected in 
1937; Vocabulary of the Triometesem (Oya- 
ricoulé) Language (1937-8); Vocabulary of 
the Wama Language (1937-8). The author 
confesses the inadequacy of his materials for 
a complete description of the Carib dialects 
but rightly prefers to make them available 
now to interested scholars. The lexical data 
constitute the most important part of the 
book. De Goeje’s grammatical sketches 
might best be regarded as notes rather than 
as fully organized descriptions of language. 
As they stand, they may be cited as struc- 
tural, or at least as bearing some relationship 
to the criteria by which statements of struc- 
ture are recognized. The present review is 
concerned with de Goeje’s orientation, and 
with a consideration of structure according 
to problems this orientation suggests. The 
latter should not be interpreted as deroga- 
tory of either the author or his work. The 
archival value of the de Goeje collection is 
readily conceded. 


1. De Goeje’s statements. 

The statements which follow are selected 
and translated from de Goeje’s comparative 
Carib sketch. 

“In Carib there are no real morphemes, 
there are instead semantemes. Basically 


1 tudes linguistiques caraibes, (Same series) 
X: 3, Amsterdam, 1909. 
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there is only one class of words, intermediate 
between noun and verb and approximating 
our words which express qualities or states, 
of which feelings are the psychic correlative. 
Carib is above all an affective language; man 
expresses himself by means of it. When he 
describes the objects and events of the exter- 
nal world his mind, in harmony with this 
world, is led to manifest itself by means of 
sounds. The logic which appears in the 
Carib languages is adjusted to phenomena, 
but it is not the logic of our intellect.” 
(p. 15). 

“Since person is indicated by a prefix 
which is never employed in isolation one may 
conclude that our feeling of an ‘I’ having 
independent existence is rather feeble among 
these Indians.” (p. 15). 

“Actually the conception of subject and 
object is foreign to the Carib languages.” 
(p. 16). 

“Tn Carib there is a grammatical category 
which approximates to a certain extent what 
we call ‘voice’.” (p. 17). 

“Evidently our concept that the reflexive 
verb is a special case of the transitive verb is 
foreign to these Indians.” (p. 18). 

“One may conclude from this that the 
transitive verb as we conceive it doesn’t 
exist in the Carib language.” (p. 20). 

““...among these Indians possession is 
not conceived in the same manner as it is 
with us.” (p. 20). 

“Very often in cases where we express 
tense by the form of the verl Carib expresses 
it by the form of the noun.” (p. 30). 

“In the Carib languages proper there is 
the phenomenon that certain affixes (or 
should one say exclamations?) are used by 
men and others by women.” (p. 43). 

“Apart from certain exceptions these pri- 
mordial elements do not have an independ- 
ent existence; they express emotions rather 
than names of objects or categories of our 
logical system.” (p. 44). 
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“The Kalifia Indians say that every vowel 
and every consonant represents a spiritual 
principle; this contains perhaps an element 
of truth. This is an affair of the symbolism 
of sounds, a principle which after recent dis- 
coveries does not seem so absurd to us as it 
appeared to the linguists of the end of the 
19th century.” (p. 46). 

“The languages of neighboring tribes, even 
when they belong to different families, occa- 
sionally give testimony that the world pre- 
sents itself in the same way to all the In- 
dians.” (p. 46). 


2. Structure and de Goeje. 

De Goeje’s two grammar sketches are 
based exclusively on meanings and meaning 
categories. The interpolated remarks on 
the nature of Carib thought processes (1) 
affirm an implicit conception of grammar as 
an exposition of psychological and cultural 
features of language. At the same time de 
Goeje’s arrangement of Carib data in these 
sketches, according to semantic classes, may 
be regarded as approximating a linguistic 
structure. 

It is a structure if the basic characteristic 
of structures be taken as the arrangement of 
units of language in classes according to some 
or other criteria. A further requirement for 
linguistic structure might entail consistency 
in arrangement, definition of terms, and 
acknowledgment of collecting techniques. 
This last requirement would eliminate de 
Goeje’s work as linguistic structure. 

In the present paper an attempt is made to 
suggest certain stricter attributes which lin- 
guistic structure may be said to possess. 
The purpose is not to speak definitively 
about any aspect of linguistics, but rather to 
explore some of the ways in which a science 
of structural linguistics may be exactly con- 
stituted. De Goeje’s book is taken as a 
springboard for this discussion because his 
analysis includes statements on form, mean- 
ing, comparison, and culture, in a somewhat 
disorganized way. Some of the reasons why 
his sketches may be considered confused or 
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on structure which follow. 


3. Characteristics of structure. 

For the kind of linguistic description which 
de Goeje seems to favor techniques are called 
for in psychology, and also in the investiga- 
tion of the co-occurrence of language se- 
quences and cultural types of human activity 
(ethnolinguistics). Techniques for the an- 
alysis of meanings in language data and 
in cultural situations would also be required. 
Such techniques are not yet available. 

It remains to ascertain whether or not the 
formal structure of language either corre- 
lates or may be stated so as to correlate with 
other evidences of cultural uniqueness. 
Contrasts may be quickly perceived between 
the acoustic and semantic crude data of two 
unrelated languages. Contrasts between the 
stated structures of the two languages may 
be conceded to be in some degree dependent 
on these crude data contrasts. But the rela- 
tive freedom or restrictedness of structural 
statements, along with the possibility of mul- 
tiple alternative structures, remains to be 
determined. 

The statements which follow are given as a 
preliminary contribution to a theoretical 
definition of linguistic structure. 

(1) Structure is a series of statements. 
The structure of a given language or lan- 
guage corpus does not exist until it is stated. 

(2) Structural statements define and rep- 
resent linguistic units and relationships 
(units like phonemes, morphemes, words, 
and classes of these; relationships like plus, 
minus, equals, alternations, substitutions). 

(3) Structural statements are selective 
and non-unique. The same language corpus 
may be analyzed in multiple ways. Even if 
phonemes and morphemes remain the same, 
classes need not do so. 

(4) Structural statements are mathemati- 
cal statements of numbers and the func- 
tions of numbers. The language corpus 
limits the total number of defined units. 
The relationships chosen and the specific 
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definitions of units or classes of units limit 
the number of units within subdivisions. 
The ultimate resultants of a structural analy- 
sis are first: a series of definitions, by selected 
contrasts, of all units and relationships em- 
ployed; and secondly: interrelated sequences 
of number and letter symbols which repre- 
sent the data of the corpus according to the 
features chosen for symbolization (function 
of numbers = classes). 

(5) Structural statements represent logi- 
cal or mathematical structures exclusively. 
A language may be said to have several 
structures including many mutually exclu- 
sive features, dependent on the variety of 
structural statements which have been made 
about it. The status of a genuinely exhaus- 
tive statement of the distribution of units in 
a corpus relative to each other (since no such 
voluminous statement has yet been made) 
is not relevant here. However, even if such 
a treatment should necessarily obviate the 
possibility of alternative analyses, the math- 
ematical-symbolical nature of the resultant 
structure would not be affected.? 

(6) Structure does not describe the cul- 
tural function of language; it describes the 
methodology of structuring. For purposes 
of structuring, the sequences occurring in a 
corpus and the units derived from those 
sequences need not be referred in any effec- 
tive way to the cultural source of the corpus. 
If, nevertheless, such a cultural reference is 
made, this would imply the incorporation of 
cultural definitions of language features into 
the system of analysis. Thus the word or 
utterance may be defined culturally as units 
accepted in some way as separate entities by 
the people who speak the language studied.3 


2 In accordance with this view, linguistic struc- 
ture may be compared to the structure of a sus- 
pension bridge. If the observer will allow himself 
to refrain from speculation as to the‘original pur- 
pose of the bridge, and if he can ignore the passing 
of traffic over it, it becomes reasonable to regard it 
as exclusively a mathematical and physical sys- 
tem. The structure as such is complete both 
in blueprint and in the constructed bridge. 

3 In the analysis of a Seneca text C. F. Voegelin 
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The same requirement for the incorporation 
of appropriate definitions applies to the em- 
ployment of semantic or comparative criteria 
in structural statements. In any case, even 
if a structure is based on formal, semantic, 
cultural, and comparative data and defini- 
tions, it remains primarily a logical system 
and secondarily a descriptive mechanism. 


4. Structure and meaning. 

As illustrated in 1, de Goeje places con- 
siderable emphasis on a semantic approach 
to language description. A grammar is pre- 
sumed to illuminate the specific ways in 
which a people perceives, objectifies, and 
symbolizes its total experience. Native tes- 
timony on the meanings of language- se- 
quences is a means to this end. The exist- 
ence of this objective raises once more the 
difficult problem of the place of meaning in 
structural analysis. 

The insistence on the inclusion of meaning 
data in linguistic analysis may relate to the 
linguist’s desire to describe language as a cul- 
tural phenomenon in the most comprehen- 
sive feasible way. Or it may relate to diffi- 
culties encountered in the definition of the 
morpheme as anything more than a phoneme 
sequence constituted as a morpheme on the 
basis of the occurrence of similar sequences 
of two or more phonemes. Meanings may 
certainly be involved in the procedures of 
structural analysis. But the status of mean- 
ing in such procedures is that of a referent by 
which units and classes may be defined. 

If the meaning data which appears in a 
structural grammar may be said to throw 
light on a given culture or to provide a basis 
for contrasts among cultural world-views, 
this assertion must apply to a branch of 
science for which a methodology is as yet 
lacking. Structures provide cultural infor- 





and the present writer obtained word and section 
(sub-utterance) divisions by the employment of 
an informant technique designed to test the possi- 
bility of cultural definitions of such units. The 
results of this experiment will appear in SenecalI, 
IJAL, vol. 14 (1948). 
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mation only insofar as they represent the 
relatively disorganized accumulation of raw 
data. The hypothetical assertion that struc- 
tures nevertheless do give such information 
implies an autonomy to that degree of the 
gross observability of external phenomena 
which investigators generally concede. 

In opposition to this is the limitation of ob- 
servation: according to types of scientific 
definition of field, and according to the exist- 
ence or non-existence of consistent proce- 
dures by which to carry out each proposed 
task. Such a limitation is fundamental to 
the statements about structure which have 
been made above. 


5. Structure and comparison. 

Satisfactory procedures governing the 
comparison of language structures have not 
yet been promulgated. It is however appar- 
ent that, in order to achieve a basis for the 
comparison of such structures, the languages 
involved would need to be structuralized 
according to a mutually coordinated system. 
The structures of languages A and B would 
need to be stated in patterns whose necessary 
similarity related specifically to a method- 
ology of linguistic comparison. This meth- 
odology along with any conditioned predilec- 
tion the investigator may have for a 
comparative approach in linguistic analysis 
is basically irrelevant to the problems of 
structuring. Regardless of the status com- 
parison may have in studies which involve 
statements of linguistic structure, it is always 
possible to regard these statements as the 
independent reflex of structural procedures, 
with the comparative element automatically 
dissociated from them. According to this 
structure-comparison dichotomy we may 
say, first: structures are never per se com- 
parable; and secondly: comparability of 
structures relates exclusively to the rationale 
of comparison. Structure is determined by 
the principles of structuring, comparisons by 
the principles of comparability. As we have 
noted in 3, the non-uniqueness of unit classi- 
fications creates an autonomy for structuring 
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independent of further (e.g. comparative) 
operations on the language data in question. 
It would not be incongruous therefore to 
expect analyses of Hebrew where the struc- 
tural principles involved would remove all 
overt similarity of this language to other 
members of the Semitic language family. 
This dislocation would of course relate to 
structural statements of the other languages 
according to different procedures from those 
employed for Hebrew. The complete or 
nearly complete dissociation of comparison 
from structure does not imply that combined 
operations involving the simultaneous imple- 
menting of comparative and structural prin- 
ciples are impossible. On the contrary, this 
type of combination may be perceived as an 
underlying motive of much of the linguistic 
work which is being done today. It may be 
that with proper coordination of the two 
fields, expressed in lucid techniques, such 
combined studies will ultimately represent a 
more generally satisfying and useful type of 
activity than studies restricted to one or the 
other area. 

W. D. Preston 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


VisIBLE SpeecH. By Ralph K. Potter, 
George A. Kopp, Harriet C. Green. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 1947. 
441 pp., 700 illustrations. 

This book ushers in a new era of the pho- 
netic recording. As early as 1867 Melville 
Bell launched what he called Visible Speech 
(each letter of Bell’s Visible Speech consisted 
of a combination of various lines, each of 
which signified the production of some organ 
while speaking). Now, 80 years later, we 
have before us a book telling of the develop- 
ment of a physical means of recording sound 
which can be read. This was originally 
described in Science, November 9, 1945. 

The recording of speech by physical means 
is obtained through a process somewhat simi- 
lar to the analysis performed by the listening 
human ear. The visible patterns so pro- 
duced are readable and hence give promise 
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for future procedure in analysis. These pat- 
terns constitute an automatically written 
phonetic recording. Other workers have in 
recent years done research with the oscillo- 
graph, the sound tracks on motion pictures, 
and the like; but they have been unable to 
secure a record readable by the human eve 
alone. 

Some means had to be found to portray 
sound waves in such form as could be encom- 
passed at a glance. This was achieved at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories and the in- 
strument was called a sound spectrograph. 
In this instrument, the sound to be pictured 
is recorded on a loop of magnetic tape which 
is mounted on a rotating disc. For analysis, 
only selected portions of the sound recorded 
get through to a stylus, which records trac- 
ings on a rotating drum driven synchro- 
nously with a metal tape. A permanent 
visible record is ultimately obtained which 
records frequency, intensity, and time. It is 
from such tracings that most of the illustra- 
tions of the sounds of the spoken language in 
this book are taken. 

Another method was also employed, which 
might be called translation of sound or the 
cathode-ray method of translation. This 
provides patterns which are continuously 
visible on a moving screen of a special 
cathode-ray tube. The screen is a lumines- 
cent band inside the cathode-ray tube, which 
rotates within the tube on a vertical axis. 
An electronic beam excites the screen and 
because of the persistence of the screen phos- 
phor and the rotation of the tube, the im- 
pressed patterns are spread out along a hori- 
zontal time axis with the result that spoken 
language over an interval of a second or more 
is continually visible. 

The patterns thus obtained are as regards 
gencral form similar to the spectrogram pro- 
duced by the sound spectrograph. ‘The 
principal difference is that the spectrogram 
method produces records which are perma- 
nent, while the direct translation method 
produces instantaneous patterns. 

A second direct translation methods differ 
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from the first in that the phosphor employed 
is not in the tube but on an open belt or 
drum. ‘These two methods present to the 
eye a parade (of spoken language patterns), 
as if it were a printed line which were passing 
by. The patterns pass from right to left on 
the screens, but are read from left to right, 
as is the line of a printed page. 

One can learn to read the visible patterns 
almost us readily as one learns to understand 
spoken sounds. Evidence as to the legi- 
bility of visible speech has been established 
by the achievements of an experimental 
group learning to read the patterns. This 
group was able to read from 90 to 120 words 
per minute on the direct translator, limited 
only by a 3000 to 4000 word vocabulary. 
The reading of new words was much slower 
and required repetition. The modulations 
of the breath stream produced by the muscu- 
lature of the larynx and mouth determines 
the different sounds and sound combinations 
in visible speech, just as in audible speech. 

This may be the beginning of the end of 
the long search for a legible display of speech; 
it presents to the phonetician a visible dis- 
play of oral language that can be analyzed; 
and it offers an objective means both of veri- 
fying existing phonetic records and of ex- 
tending our knowledge of spoken language. 

A great deal remains to be learned about 
the principles of sound portrayal. To me 
the important contribution of the book is 
that of showing that “it can be done’’. 
What we see in this book is certainly not the 
last word on visible speech. It is, in fact, 
only a setting forth of the first attempt to- 
ward automatic transcription of spoken lan- 
guage, but it seems promising. 

JouHNn P. HarrinaTon 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Srup1a Linauistica 1.1-68 (Lund, Copen- 
hague, 1947). 

UHLENBECK’s Eskimo-INDOEUROPEAN Hy- 
POTHESIS. A Critical Revision. By Wil- 
liam Thalbitzer. Travaux du Cercle Lin- 
guistique de Copenhague 1.66-96 (1945). 
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A ProBLEM IN MorPHEME ALTERNANTS 
AND ‘THeErR Distrizution. By C. F. Voe- 
gelin. Language 23.245-54 (1947). 

Lincuistic Nore to Zunt ErxHnoiocy. 
By Esther S. Goldfrank. Word 2.191-6 
(1946). 

CHUCKWALLA, .\ CAaHUILLA INDIAN Worb. 
By John P. Harrington. El Palacio, Vol. 54, 
No. 5 (n.d.). Pp. 2. 

Tee Worp FoR SEAL (PINNIPEDIA) IN 
Various Laneuaces. By John P. Harrinz- 
ton. Journal of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences 37.109-11 (1947). 

SPANISH LOANWORDS IN KeRESAN. By 
Robert F. Spencer. Southwestern Journal 
of Anthropology 3.130-46 (1947). 

TRENDS IN THE NAMING OF TRI-RACIAL 
Mixep-BLoop Groups IN THE EAsTeRN 
Unirep States. By A. R. Dunlap and C. 
A. Weslager. American Speech 22.81-7 
(1947). 

Notas SosreE LA Fonitica DEL EspaAXou 
EN EL Paraguay. By Bertil Malmberg. 
Vetenskapssocieteten I Lund. Arsbok 1947. 
Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup. Pp. 18. 

CoNTRIBUCION AL EsTUDIO DEL LENGUAJE 
SALVADORENO. Algo Sobre el Lexico de 
Flora. By Enrique D. Tovar y R. Boletin 
del Instituto Caro Y Cuervo 2.421-59 
(Bogota, 1946). 

Studia Linguistica is a new journal of gen- 
eral and comparative linguistics, edited by 
Bertil Malmberg and Stig Wikander, with 
the collaboration of other Swedish scholars. 
Its purpose is to serve no school, no restricted 
circle; the editors wish to enlist for collabora- 
tion and want the ear of the entire linguistic 
world. ‘The first number contains three ar- 
ticles: Pierre Naert, Arbitraire et nécessaire 
en linguistique (5-10), a highly theoretical 
contribution around an age-old question; 
Nils M. Holmer, Ibero-Caucasian as a Lin- 
guistic Type (11-44), where the author, 
whose comparaitivist articles have appeared 
in recent issues of IJAL, probes into the 
origins of Basque by methods other than 
comparativist; a paper by Nils Kjellman 
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(45-51) about Gothic. Malmberg himself 
writes an obituary of the French phonetician 
Maurice Grammont (52-5). Reviews (56- 
67) and bibliography (the latter unfortu- 
nately marred by misprints) conclude the 
issue. For further information about Studia 
Linguistica, communicate with Docent Ber- 
til Malmberg, Tegelvigen 9, Lund, Sweden. 


The age-old question of a genetic relation- 
ship between Eskimo on the one hand and 
major language families of Eurasia on the 
other, keeps reappearing every once in a 
while. The foremost protagonist of the the- 
ory that Eskimo is in some sense related to a 
major family of Eurasia is C. C. Uhlenbeck. 
In the first decade of this century, he con- 
ceived Finno-Ugric as the other half of the 
picture, and gave Indoeuropean parallels 
only incidentally; in the third and fourth 
decades, Finno-Ugric parallels were relegaied 
to minor place, and Indo-European “mixing 
of languages” was postulated in detailed 
presentation. (It should be noted, by the 
way, that the two theories seem by no means 
exclusive to a number of scholars. There are 
Uralic specialists too who take up alternately 
the Ural-Altaic and the Indo-Uralian hy- 
pothesis, and let the chips fall where they 
may. To be sure, the two are not contra- 
dictory!) Now Wilham Thalbitzer under- 
takes a reexamination of Uhlenbeck’s 
Eskimo-Indoeuropean comparisons, which 
may be tabulated as follows: he examines a 
total of 106 parallels; 2 of these had seemed 
already to Uhlenbeck rather doubtful; 19 of 
the remaining 104 are strongly doubted by 
Thalbitzer; 18 of the remaining 85 engender 
a less degree of doubt; 67 comparisons are 
left to support Uhlenbeck’s argument. 
These are based on contemporary Green- 
landic on the Eskimo side, and on Walde- 
Pokorny’s reconstructions on the Indoeuro- 
pean side, a procedure which had seemed 
questionable already to Hans Jensen, Uhlen- 
beck’s first critic (1936); but this objection 
was waived aside by the remark that the 
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Eskimo consonants are more conservative; 
now Thalbitzer counters that this is true 
only of the stops, not the fricatives. 


With Oto, a Siouan language, as the basis 
for illustration, Voegelin approaches certain 
problems by introducing a single generalized 
morphophoneme, and “a numbered con- 
cordance system between two sets of mor- 
pheme alternants (affixes and _ bases)”. 
Three major statements on distribution 
emerge as the final result. 


Linguistic usage as gleaned from texts may 
often be used to support historical observa- 
tions—as any philologist knows. Goldfrank 
shows that ethnological observations, too, 
may be fortified by the study of language. 
She illustrates by references to Dakota, 
Blackfoot, Hopi, and particularly Zuni on 
this continent. Linguistic explanations illu- 
minate the proper weight of two factors, 
exorcism and punishment, in Zuni initiation 
ceremony. 


Harrington gives the etymology of the 
English word chuckwalla, a kind of a large 
lizard, as either a direct borrowing from 
Cahuilla—a language of southern California 
—or an indirect borrowing through Spanish 
chacahuala. The Cahuilla word is tedxx- 
wal: it is the only source-language (beside 
the closely related Luisefio) which has 1, 
where the others have r. In addition to this 
linguistic datum, Harrington offers ethno- 
graphic information connected with the 
species. 


Originally, claims Harrington, there was 
only one word in Aleutian for fur seal; all 
other words are modificatory terms which 
grew along with the development of the in- 
dustry. He also examines the words for seal 
in several Indoeuropean (especially Ger- 
manic) languages, and Finnish. 
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Spencer recorded about two thousand 
Keresan words; of these (plus the material 
of Boas and others), less than five percent 
are from the Spanish. These borrowings are 
listed under semantic categories rather than 
to illustrate phonetic correspondences, al- 
though the latter, too, are briefly formulated 
(145-6). The headings are: religious terms, 
about two dozen; governmental terms, about 
ten; words for plants—some ten, and ani- 
mals—about a dozen; terms for items of 
material culture, about thirty; time words 
and numerals; and some miscellaneous items, 
especially verbs. Also, there are some exam- 
ples of loan translation, particularly of reli- 
gious terms. There is some recent borrow- 
ing from English too, but since most speakers 
are bilingual (Keresan and Spanish), mostly 
Spanish terms are used for recent innova- 
tions. Spanish loan-words are of two levels: 
“intimate borrowings” and current ones; 
only the former are treated here. The lin- 
guistic discussion is interlarded with cul- 
tural comments. 


Along the southern and middle-Atlantic 
seaboard there are certain ethnic groups 
which are racially of mixed Caucasoid, Ne- 
groid, and Indian origin, in various degrees. 
Some of these groups perpetuate Indian 
tribal designations (Nanticokes, Houmas, 
Powhatan tribes, etc.) ; others were forced by 
social pressure to adopt new names: fre- 
quently, family names were generalized; 
later, more inclusive terms were used—some 
forty of these are listed and discussed by 
Dunlap and Weslager. 


Malmberg attributes certain phonetic pe- 
culiarities of Spanish as spoken in Paraguay 
to the influence of Guarani. He specifically 
considers the conservation of \, the actuali- 
zation of Spanish /j/ as an affricate (dj ], the 
alveolar-sibilant pronunciation of tr, the 
treatment of the alveolar stops, of rr, the 
predorsal (versus Castilian apical) pronun- 


——— 
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ciation of s, and labiodental v: in part, the 
local substratum explains the present situa- 
tion, but other factors, too, are discussed. 


Tovar gives a long list of flora terms from 
E] Salvador. 
origin; others of Carib. 


Many of these are of Nahuatl 
Of those which 
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come from Castilian it must be noted that 
they are often applied to entirely different 
botanical specimens than either in the Ibe- 
rian peninsula or in Latin American areas 
other than El Salvador. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 














